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Editorial 


A Noble Achievement 


The college, composed, in the main, of human beings and dealing 
with human beings, doubtless has many inadequacies. Rumors are 
actively sponsored of the profligacy of its students while in college and 
their unfitness for the challenges of life later. Also, there are several 
allegations as to the general incongruity of the courses taught. Naturally, 
the staff is under indictment by those who demand perfection or 
nothing. The professors, it seems are unaware of the currents of 
human thought and action, or else committed to the active espousal 
of new and alien doctrines of life and living. 

The rumors perhaps are built upon a foundation of fact though 
surely a flimsy and superficial one. The college is one of the world’s 
significant institutions. All of man’s achievements converge upon its 
campus. There are mirrored all of his failures and all of his triumphs. 
Whatever of his dreams he may have put upon paper are there. The 
buildings are, or should be, reminiscent of man’s accumulative glimpses 
of beauty. Its professors can say, or should be able to say, as they 
pass in and out of the buildings, “I am a custodian of man’s culture. 
Unless I infuse it into the life of the next generation, it will shrivel 
and perish.” Or, “I am one assigned to the search for new and needed 
truth which I must find if culture survives.” 

The library is a veritable convocation of man’s wisdom. In it one 
stands within arm’s length of Socrates or Shakespeare or Santayana; 
of Descartes, or Dickens, or Darwin, or Dewey. It is in the laboratory 
that one catches those breath-taking and life-giving glimpses of the 
inwards of man and his world; or else learns respect for the ways of 
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work of those who do catch such glimpses. In the classroom are 
gathered the profits of library and laboratory, all compounded by the 
magic of personality. The college, in the past has led in the quest for, 
and the development of human culture. That role of leadership it 
must maintain. 


The fact that some puny students use the college as an excuse to 
take their ease or even to engage in riotous living, the fact that some 
college administratives are stupid and blatant, that some instructors 
are intolerably tedious—these admitted facts do not obscure the essen- 
tial virtue and beauty of the college. It is one of humanity’s noblest 
achievements. 
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Group Classification in 
Student Activities 


HERBERT STROUP 
Dean of Students 
Brooklyn College 


Ludwig Gumplowicz in 1899 prophetically declared that it is possible 
to formulate laws concerning the behavivr of groups, although he 
wrongly thought that the behavior of groups was not determined or in- 
fluenced by the behavior of the individuals who comprise the groups.’ 
Since his time considerable effort has been deployed by sociologists, 
social psychologists, student activities leaders, and others in determin- 
ing these laws.’ Moreover, attention also has been given, especially 
more recently, to the characteristics of the internal structures of 
groups and the interpersonal relations of members of groups. This 
latter effort perhaps dominates the field of “group dynamics” today 
and comprises a most fascinating phase of man’s concern with his be- 
havior. The special interest at the present time in small groups is 
viewed by Robert Faris as a revelatory source of information on in- 
dividual personality and as a logical meeting place for sociology and 
social psychology as related disciplines.’ From all sides, as interest 
grows in the nature of group life, new insights have been gained for stu- 
dent activities. 

Yet, the interest of student activities workers, like that generally, 
is centered more in the understanding to be gained from investigating 
the internal structures of groups and the interpersonal relations of 
group members than in the establishment of suitable categories of 
group classification. This bias on the part of the workers is largely to 





2 Ludwig Gumplowicz, Outlines of Sociology (translation by F. H. Moore), American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, 1899. 

?M. W. Horowitz and H. V. Perlmutter have surveyed the historical and current views 
on the reality of the group and have shown that it is possible to assume a science of groups. 
See, “The Concept of Social Group,” Journal of Social Psychology, Volume 37, 1953, pp. 
69-95. 

*R. E. L. Faris, “Development of Small-group Research Movement,” in M. Sherif and 
M. O. Wilson, editors, Group Relations at the Crossroads, Harper, New York, 1953, pp. 
155-184. 
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be expected in view of the interests of investigators in other disciplines. 
On the other hand, student activities today is sorely in need of corpo- 
rate definition. Student activities has suffered low status in the uni- 
versity by not having been clearly defined. University administrators 
and faculties commonly do not possess a comprehensive awareness of 
the variety and complexity of the groups that exist under the general 
banner of student activities. Too often university policies are fixed with 
a particular segment of student activities in mind and without a 
sufficiently detailed knowledge of the manifoldness of the group life 
of the campus. For these and other reasons, student activities needs 
to study not only the internal structures of student activities groups 
and the interpersonal relations of the members of such groups; it 
also requires serious efforts at group classification. 

It would not be wise, however, to assume that the problem of group 
classification can easily be solved. In fact, it would appear as entirely 
possible that the present energies of researchers in group dynamics are 
being spent in studying the present concerns because of past failures 
to solve the general problem of group classification. The failures of 
the past seem to fall into two categories. First, those who have been 
at work to define the nature and differences between groups (mainly 
sociologists and social psychologists) have failed to develop thoroughly 
consistent and inclusive systems of classification. This failure may be 
due to the bewildering variety of groups that generally exists, since a 
group by definition is an aggregate of individuals which endures for a 
period of time, which has one or more interests and activities in com- 
mon to bind it together, and which possesses some kind of organization 
(that is, leaders and followers, rules for operation, etc.). In the face 
of the nature of group life, special descriptions of groups have been 
formulated which discuss only one or two aspects of a group and fail 
to establish systematic accounts of all groups. Thus, such descriptions 
as “primary vs. secondary groups,” “in vs. out groups,” and “ethno- 
centric groups,” have been devised. In themselves they create worthwhile 
understandings of group life, yet they fail to fit into a pattern of analysis 
in which all groups might find a logical place. Not all groups fit 
into any one of the descriptions offered. 


On the other hand, a few sociologists and others have tried to 
create classificatory systems by which groups generally could be 
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understood. E. A. Ross, early in this century devised a general system. 
It contained the following categories: (1) “fortuitous groups” (crowds), 
(2) “natural groups” (families, clans), (3) “interest groups” (states, 
confederacies, guilds), and “likeness groups” (professions, classes). 
Others, such as Gillen and Gillen, have adopted similar classifications 
with some modifications peculiar to their own formulation.” In gen- 
eral, these systematic paradigms provide a convenient and illuminating 
account of the nature of group life, although on certain specifics they 
may be found wanting. Ross’ system, for example, being highly ra- 
tionalistic, fails adequately to see that the interrelations between the 
four kinds of groups are at times and places more significant than the 
simple and isolated category. Thus, the relationship of the Prussian 
military group (category four) to the organization and operation of 
the Bismarkian German state (group three) is of more than incidental 
importance. Moreover, the similarity of certain groups which for Ross 
are subsumed under a particular category may be questioned. So, pro- 
fessions and classes may be bound by “likeness,” yet “likeness” can 
never account satisfactorily for the gross existential differences between 
professions and classes. It is for such reasons as those that have been 
offered that sociologists, social psychologists and others have recently 
shied away from taking classificatory systems of groups too seriously. 

Yet, there is a second basis on which those who currently investigate 
group life have shown a reluctance to give thought and energy to 
establish systems of group classification. Such systems commonly fail 
to appreciate sufficiently the nonlogical aspects of group life. They 
are too eager to press groups into an overly simplified structural analy- 
sis. Or, in Raymond B. Cattell’s language, “even when sociologists . . . 
have recognized that a group exists only because and so long as it satis- 
fies psychological needs, they have failed to appreciate the nature of the 
ergic and the metanergic needs that are involved in its support.” 
In some instances, such as “ethnocentric groups,” and “primary and 
secondary groups,” the ultimate psychological dynamic involved in 
group formation and, therefore, of classification, is that of threat to 
group security. This singling out of a special factor of motivation as 





1E. A. Ross, Foundations of Sociology, Macmillan, New York, 1905. 

? J. L. Gillen and J. P. Gillen, Introduction to Sociology, Macmillan, New York, 1946. 

* Raymond B. Cattell, “Concepts and Methods in the Measurement of Group Syntality,” 
Psychological Review, Volume 55, 1948, pp. 46-63. 
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an explanation of the totality of group life (or at least a most sig- 
nificant phase of it) unfortunately indicates a monofactored social 
psychology. 


The group theory of Ludwig von Wiese comprises a good example 
of the oversimplification of group syntality. Although von Wiese was 
greatly interested in group process and saw the development of particu- 
lar group forms as a result of psychological factors, he employed 
categories (such as associative and dissociative, integrative and difler- 
entiative, constructive and destructive) which fundamentally revolve 
around the notion of threat. “Amalgamation” and “conflict” are the 
key terms in his classification of groups. While one could hardly deny 
that von Wiese’s contribution was important, one would also have to 
note its severe limitations from a social psychological viewpoint. In 
this connection the distinction of “systems” and “congeries” employed 
by Sorokin, Zimmerman and Galpin appears to be more comprehensive 
and defensible.’ 

Although the foregoing would seem to indicate at least two basic 
reasons for giving up any effort to suggest a fundamental system 
of group classification for student activities and for concentrating on 
internal structure and interpersonal relations, the effort cannot stop 
at this point. This is so for a number of reasons. 

For one thing, it can be assumed that some system of group classifi- 
cation is either tacit or explicit in all discussions of group behavior. 
A review of the research presently accomplished will quickly indicate 
that no researcher can begin his activities without a conception not 
only of the group or groups with which he wishes to deal but a con- 
ception of groups in general. For example, K. D. Benne and Grace 
Levit show this to be true in their analysis of nine approaches in re- 
search on the nature of groups.’ 

Moreover, analysis of particular groups or constellations of groups 
is generally undertaken with two purposes—these purposes being in- 
trinsic in scientific method. First, science seeks to gain understanding 
of particular and unique phases of human and natural reality. 


* Ludwig Von Wiese, Systematic Sociology (translation by Howard Becker), John Wiley, 
New York, 1932. 

* P. A, Sorokin,.C. C. Zimmerman and C. J. Galpin, A Systematic Source Book in Rural 
Sociology, University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1930. 

*K. D. Benne and Grace Levit, “The Nature of Groups and Helping Groups Improve 
Their Operation,” Review of Educational Research, Volume 23, 1953, pp. 289-308. 
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Second, and of cardinal significance, science seeks to gain understand- 
ing of general reality through comparative and abstractive efforts. So, 
whenever the second aim of inquiry into the nature of group life is 
entertained, a theory of the group must be held which in itself comprises 
an acceptance of the possibility of group classification. The researcher 
who seeks to make a logical system of the kinds of groups that exist 
can hardly be thought by that effort to be illogical, unpsychological or 
unscientific. Thus, C. Heinicke and R. F. Bales in their efforts to dis- 
cover the developmental trends in the structure of small groups use a 
device termed “status consensus” in order to dichotomize the groups 
used in their experiment.’ So also, D. G. Hays and R. R. Bush as 
they study status reactions in informal groups establish a “voting 
model” and a “group actor model” so that they may analyze their 
problem.’ Of course, these researchers are not unusual in distinguish- 
ing among groups under observation; they are maintaining a basic re- 
quirement of the scientific method. But, by maintaining this require- 
ment they, like others are in effect and to some degree discriminating 
rationally among groups. Group classification, whether to include all 
groups or merely some, is essentially such an operation.’ 

The student activities program of a university is notably characterized 
by variety—variety of leadership, size of groups, group organization, 
group programs and activities, age and sex of members, social views 
toward group process (authoritarianism, conservatism, etc.) roles of 
members, physical conditionings, abilities of the individual members, 
group statuses, methods of communication. Therefore, is it at all 
possible to construct a system of classification which will throw meaning 
into this variety? What are the “common denominator” elements within 
the variety which can be arranged in patterns that will give significance 
to efforts to understand student activities better? 

As with previous efforts to classify groups, the classification of student 
activities groups appears to be amenable to two sorts of approaches: 





1C. Heinicke and R. F. Bales, “Developmental Trends in the Structure of Small Groups,” 
Sociometry, Volume 16, 1953, pp. 7-38. 

*D. G. Hays and R. R. Bush, “A Study of Group Action,” American Sociological Review, 
Volume 19, 1954, pp. 693-701. 

*E. S. Bogardus suggests the term “groupality” to describe both the universal and unique 
aspects of groups. See, “Group Behavior and Groupality,” Sociology and Social Research, 
Volume 38, 1954, pp. 401-403. But, it is difficult to see how any one term will suitably 
encompass both aspects of groups any more than a group classification system, needed and 
inevitable as it seems to be, can solve the problems of members’ motivations. 
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(1) non-inclusive classifications, and (2) inclusive classifications. To 
some extent the non-inclusive classifications which have been developed 
in disciplines other than student activities are also meaningful within 
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ethno- 
centric groups,” and so forth in connection with some phases of student 
activities. In this sense a partial system of classification already is avail- 
able and in use within student activities. 

But, is it possible to establish other categories of a non-inclusive 
nature by which student activities might be interpreted more precisely 
and, therefore, more meaningfully? Perhaps it is possible. The follow- 
ing non-inclusive patterns may prove helpful, especially if they are 
viewed as “ideal types” 


student activities. It is possible to speak of “in vs. out groups, 


or polar expressions of what in most in- 
stances occurs not in “versus” form but as “both . . . and:” 


1. Audience focussed groups vs. self-focussed groups 


In student activities it is obvious that some groups exist to satisfy the 
interests of audiences as well as those of the members of the group. 
A varsity players group, for example, secures significant pleasure and 
training from its activities. The members of the group may bring a 
variety of motivation to bear upon their individual performances. But, 
basically the activity cannot properly be understood without relation- 
ship to a factor outside the group, namely, the audience. The group 
activity can never be for the group what it is for the group and the 
audience. 

On the other hand, there are many student activities groups which 
exist with little or no relation to an audience. A hiking group, for 
instance, exists not because it wishes to demonstrate the benefits of 
hiking to an audience. It may on rare occasion engage in such a demon- 
stration, perhaps as part of a student activities “Day” on the campus, 
but the group does not exist primarily for such activities. It exists to 
provide its members with association and activity in hiking. 

In this manner, then, it is possible to conceive of groups on the campus 
which may be grouped or classified according to the audience factor 
alone. 


2. Curricularly oriented groups vs. non-curricularly oriented groups 


Certain student activities groups seem to be more directly related 
to the university curriculum than others. Others seem to bear little or 
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no relation to the curriculum. The home economics group, for ex- 
ample, which has grown out of a department of home economics 
sponsorship and the needs of the students within that specialization for 
non-curricular association in order to further their interests may well 
reflect in many aspects of its life the fact that it is tied basically to an 
academic content provided by the university in a particular department 
of instruction. The group may practice a number of activities, such 
as trips to factories, “socials,” and job placement, but fundamentally 
it is oriented toward home economics, a curricular program. 

Similiarly, a group of bridge playing students may be a recognized 
part of a student activities program. But, it cannot be claimed that its 
presence on the campus is directly related to any phase of the cur- 
riculum. It exists for non-curricular purposes: for the pleasure of the 
members, to develop the skill of the players, to advance the “cause” 
on the campus and elsewhere (there are intercollegiate contests). It 
is true that the members may call upon knowledge learned in the 
curricular aspects of university life to improve their playing and they 
may also have a variety of personal motives in joining the group, but 
essentially the group is non-curricularly oriented. 


3. Institationally led groups vs. membership led groups 


It is evident that some student activities groups require for their suc- 
cess the supervision and control to a high degree of institutional per- 
sonnel. Thus, it is difficult to imagine a debate group being able to 
manage their interests effectively without a faculty member who coaches 
or supervises. A debate group may be able to establish its success by 
permitting many of its activities to be managed and decided by the 
student members, either individually, in committees or as a total mem- 
bership. But at some point the group relies upon the training, skill 
and experience of the faculty leader. 

On the other hand, certain other student groups on the campus may 
be permitted a large degree of self-control and self-supervision. Social 
organizations, for example, commonly come under this heading. The 
social organization requires some degree of supervision by the uni- 
versity (at times a great deal), but generally the organization and ex- 
ecution of the group’s purposes can be accomplished without the overly 
close attention of a trained, skilled, and experienced faculty member 
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or a professional student activities leader.’ In some universities, such 
as Brooklyn College, a student adviser system takes the place of a 
faculty adviser arrangement for social groups. Special education in 
leadership may be afforded the student advisers by the faculty or 
others to whom the task has been delegated. 


4. Heterogeneous groups vs. homogeneous groups 

Certain student activities groups are, as the sociologists say, un- 
enacted groups, that is, they have a low degree of social cohesion and 
exist without the members being called upon for a decision regarding 
their membership. The group which is formed by the eaters in a student 
cafeteria is an example. Usually no one calls them together, they 
have no officers, stated constitution. The chief interest which binds them 
together is that of eating, although other motives may enter into the 
situation. They comprise a heterogeneous group within the university. 

On the other hand, an art group may be a highly homogeneous group. 
Such a group may by definition exclude those students who lack an in- 
terest in the activity. It may by prescription exclude those without 
talent in the medium. Those who join such a group generally make a 
definite decision to participate and have a highly conscious awareness 
of the fundamental purpose of the group. The members are likely 
to feel that they need each other for mutual comparison and stimulation.” 


5. Large groups vs. small groups 

Student activities groups may also differ as to the size of the 
memberships. The senior class which meets to plan a prom is a 
group which is decidedly different from a group of students which 
meets to discuss Chinese classics. 

These five non-inclusive ways of classifying student activities groups 
are not meant to be exhaustive. Moreover, it is not intended that they 





* In this connection it is interesting to note the possibility of “leaderless group discussions.” 
See, for example, B. B. Bass, “An Analysis of the Leaderless Group Discussion,” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Volume 33, 1949, pp. 527-533; also, H. L. Ansbacher, “The 
History of the Leaderless Group Discussion Technique,” Psychological Bulletin, Volume 48, 
1951, pp. 383-391. 

* Cohesiveness has been shown to be a significant factor in the influencing of group 
members by other members. See, for example, K. W. Back, “Influence Through Social 
Communication,” Journal of Abnormal Social Psychology, Volume 46, 1951, pp. 9-23. On 
the other hand, R. S. Albert has questioned the need for the concept of cohesiveness in 
studying group behavior. See, “Comments on the Scientific Function of the Concept of 
Cohesiveness,” American Journal of Sociology, Volume 59, 1953, pp. 231-234. 
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shall be viewed as mutually exclusive; one group may be viewed as 
fitting into more than one of the five categories. Moreover, the cate- 
gories do not in themselves attempt to uncover and systematize the 
psychological factors which are operative in the initiation and mainte- 
nance of student activities groups. Yet these categories hopefully may 
be employed to conduct practical, psychological, experimental analyses 
of the nature of group life in student activities. 

The formulation of a general classification of student activities 
groups is more difficult than the establishment of non-inclusive group 
categories principally since the sheer number and variety of groups 
under consideration are so strikingly great. Moreover, the efforts which 
have been made in the past have hardly attempted the logically rigorous 
task which current group understanding makes possible.” 

The following classification is suggested as a beginning effort: 


1. Heterogeneous groups 

Heterogeneous groups include those groups whose membership is 
not asked to make decisions regarding the group and whose composition 
is highly varied so far as sex, intensity of interest, and sense of com- 
mitment is concerned. 


2. Status groups 

Status groups include those, such as honor societies, university- 
wide policy making committees, faculty-student groups, in which, 
regardless of the specific responsibility of the group, there exists a 
notable measure of prestige for the members.” 


3. Interest groups 


Interest groups are composed of those students who possess a problem 
or skill concerning which a specific kind of activity acts as a satisfac- 
tion. Such interests may not relate to career choice but rather to 
curiosity and pleasure needs. 

For example, Campus Activities, edited by Harold Hand, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


New York, 1938, scarcely faces the problem and accepts the traditional descriptions, such 
as “campus forensics,” “music activities,” “men’s athletics.” 


* The following throw light on status groups: R. E. Bassett, “Cliques in a Student Body 
of Stable Membership,” Sociometry, Volume 7, 1944, pp. 290-302; M. E. Bonney, R. E. 
Hoblit, and A. H. Dreyer, “A Study of Some Factors Related to Sociometric Status in a 
Men’s Dormitory,” Sociometry, Volume 16, 1953, pp. 287-301; W. M. Jackson, “Interaction 
in a College Fraternity,” Applied Anthropology, Volume 3, 1944, pp. 16-21. 
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4. Social groups 


Social groups are formed for the chief purpose of enabling students 
to associate with each other in a pleasurable activity and with a rela- 
tively low form of organization and directiveness. Their programs 


regularly do not capitalize on specific and well developed skills on 
the part of their members. 


5. Vocational and prevocational groups 


Students with a clearly defined vocational objective, such as teach- 
ing, medicine, the ministry, social work, may form and maintain groups 
to exploit their career needs. Commonly such groups are closely at- 
tached to departments of instruction and represent to some degree an 
extension of the curriculum of the university. 


The five suggested categories of student activities groups, again, 
are not meant to be final. Nor is it intended that all student groups 
can be catalogued into only one of the types. Moreover, the problems 
of the motivation of the individual members and the internal structures 
of student group remain to be examined in a separate context. The 
group classification is established as a means of clarifying the nature 
of group life in student activities and as a means of supplying points 
for investigation and comparison of research findings. 
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Our Obligation to the Creative Child 


JOHN E. OWEN 
Department of Sociology 
Florida Southern College 
Lakeland 


Educational systems are a reflection of the culture from which they 
emerge and whose value-systems they seek to perpetuate and impart. 
One major problem in cultural evolution is that of reaching a balance 
between social order and progress, between continuity and change. 
A healthy culture must provide for both continuity and the preserva- 
tion of the best learning, knowledge, and achieved values of the past, 
and yet allow for constructive innovation and the inculcation of as 
yet unrealized social ideals. 

It is on this latter criterion, among others, that charges can be 
laid against the orthodox educational systems of the past, for they 
acted, in large part, on the assumption that the function of formal 
schooling was to impart traditional learning, learning which was 
to be passively and uncritically absorbed and accepted by the young. 
Yet if an educational system is to be a vehicle of societal ameliora- 
tion, it must of necessity manifest sufficient flexibility to incorporate 
changes in its own value-system and methodology. All social ad- 
vancement involves, in greater or lesser degree, the element of change 
which originates in the last analysis in the human mind. Hence it 
would seem axiomatic that an educational system has the correspond- 
ing obligation to single out those in the oncoming generation who 
possess qualities of mind and personality that render them distinctively 
different, in the best sense, from their fellows. 

The representatives of any age can almost be classified into two 
main groups. The first group, which comprises the overwhelming 
majority, merely absorbs and inertly accepts the knowledge, ways, 
outlook, and dominant value-system of their cultural milieu. They 
are passive culture-carriers who usually lack both the critical vision 
to penetrate their society objectively or to enhance the quality of its 

experience. The smaller element is composed of those who, by virtue 
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of inventive genius, critical acumen, or creative ability and insights, 
are enabled to add to their society’s cultural stock-in-trade, to its 
working intellectual and spiritual capital of art, music, science, and 
literature. 


Educational programs have hitherto tended to gear themselves 
to the mass needs and abilities of the first group who constitute the 
bulk of the needed and useful workers of the society in question. 
With few exceptions until recent years, there has been little tradi- 
tional concern shown for the mental and personality differences of 
individual children, or for the abilities manifested by the excep- 
tionally superior child. 


A “good teacher” could be variously defined, yet certainly one 
desirable quality he would manifest is that of being able to recognize 
the gifted child and of seeking to draw out his peculiar talents. Ad- 
mittedly, the orthodox type of classroom instruction with currently 
large classes gives little scope for this attention. But the teacher him- 
self should be a person of some creative insight, rather than a mere 
instructional automaton. Far too frequently in the old-fashioned type 
of school the instructor lacked any creative drive and sometimes 
would consciously or otherwise resent its appearance in the pupils. 
For the non-creative personality is apt to resent the expression in 
others of those qualities of originality and imagination that it does 
not itself possess. The type of classroom experience that consists solely 
or largely of “following orders,” working from a set pattern of rules, 
and memorizing a fixed body of knowledge, is not the kind best 
calculated to bring out the distinctive mental qualities and abilities of 
any child, still less the intellectually superior youth. Yet has not 
orthodox education too often penalized the original or gifted child for 
his creative qualities that did not fit into the rigid molds of traditional 
patterns of learning? 


When a child expresses an original idea or reveals an individual 
talent in art, music, or mechanics, he should be encouraged. Should 
a teacher superimpose his own criteria of “art” or “literature” upon 
pupils? Rather than giving free rein to individual spontaneity and 
preferences, traditional education prescribed certain rigid molds within 
which the child’s creative activities had to be circumscribed. Yet in 
such areas as art and literature, even the experts are not in any uniform 
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agreement. Literary critics have been known to condemn the writings 
of authors whose views or style of expression did not coincide with 
their own. Just as there is a type of sterile critic who cannot forgive 
himself for his lack of creativity and so compensates by condemning 
the artistic endeavors of more productive individuals, so there is oc- 
casionally found in educational circles the instructor who subconsciously 
or consciously resents creative talent in the young. The creative artist 
has his own methods, and it is unwise for the critic to lay down 
“rules” which have to be universally followed if the canons of “art” 
are to be obeyed. Similarly, the creative impulse expresses itself in 
many ways and forms, usually revealing itself at an early age, yet 
teachers have frequently lacked the insight to recognize its fruits, or 
if they have observed some unusual talent in a child, have discouraged 
it since it did not conform to their preconceived notions of a good 
piece of literary, artistic, or manual endeavor. One wonders what 
grades D. H. Lawrence or John Steinbeck would have received for 
their earliest compositions from the old-fashioned grammarian! 


Teachers might constructively consider, first, whether they have 
devoted adequate attention to the problem of identifying the child of 
unusual talents, imagination, and mental capacities, and second, 
whether there are any means that might be employed, within the 
framework of a concrete classroom situation, to give the child sym- 
pathetic encouragement and prudent guidance. The first calls for 
the exercise of discernment, the second for ingenuity. 


In fairness to the teachers and counsellors of today, there is to a 
greater degree than perhaps ever before an appreciable awareness, a 
developing recognition, of the rights and needs of the gifted child. 
Several factors have combined to bring about this greater cognizance 
of our responsibilities to the superior minority. The popularity of 
I. Q. tests, the researches of L. M. Terman, the practical problems en- 
countered in a classroom containing pupils of differing degrees of 
learning capacity, the dawning recognition of the contributions made 
by those highly endowed with gifts of intellect and character, and in 
the last five years the realization that national survival depends in 
part upon an adequate supply of trained intellects,—for these and other 
reasons the folly of sacrificing the bright child to the dull average level 
of mediocrity has come to be more widely appreciated. 
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Professor Alice L. Dement, in asking “Who Is the Gifted Child?” 
defines him as “the child with the greatest potential for adult achieve- 
ment,” and claims with reason that giftedness cannot be reduced to the 
one criterion of intelligence quotient points, but is dependent upon 
character traits and qualities which are less amenable to objective 
measurement but are nontheless functional components of future at- 
tainment. Traits of character and conduct may distinguish the gifted 
child as much as inherent mental capacity per se. The child who is un- 
usually alert, whose powers of observation and deduction are more 
than averagely developed, the one who manifests intelligent curiosity, 
reasoning ability, a sense of humor, perseverance, or preference for 
the most difficult studies, tasks, and problems, or the boy or girl who 
is forever dissatisfied with present attainments and sets a high level 
of aspiration—all these types of children, by virtue of their revealed 
qualities, may be giving indications of later achievement. A teacher 
has both an opportunity and an obligation to foster in the intellectually 
gifted those traits of character essential for the constructive fulfilment 
of their peculiar talents. (Progressive Education, July, 1956, p. 111.) 

It is impossible to estimate the social, cultural, artistic, and scientific 
loss that has accrued from the traditional widespread neglect of our 
unusual and creative youth. In view of their being so often left on 
their own to make their influence felt, it is perhaps remarkable that 
there are as many academic and other successes as we produce. Man; 
teachers receive a very salutary shock upon learning of the later careers 
and achievements of their pupils, whose potentialities they did not 
envisage. But the consequences of countless educational delays, wrong 
career starts, and occupational blind alleys made in after-school life 
might be prevented or alleviated by a teacher or adviser of intelligent 
insight and imaginative perception into the nature of childhood mani- 
festations of forthcoming promise. 

In an age when individuality and creativity are at a premium, when 
conformity is in vogue, can we afford to ignore individual indications 
of character, talent, interest, or capacity? The genuinely talented and 
inquiring mind, the rare personality, shows itself at an early age. 
The responses it encounters in childhood will determine both the di- 
rection and the degree of its future growth. 
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Classroom Discipline: A New 
Approach to Reality 


CURTIS PAUL RAMSEY 
Peabody Demonstration School 


Throughout the span of time teachers have been concerned about the 
control of student behavior. While across the ages our value judg- 
ments concerning what constitutes “good” or “bad” behavior of our 
charges have changed, the fact remains that in all times the judgments 
have had to be made. This paper proposes a system of classroom man- 
agement and control that has operated rather effectively and efficiently 
over a period of several years. It is thought that this system, with modi- 
fications as necessary, could be applied successfully at higher or lower 
levels than the junior high school. 


Primarily, discipline has been conceived as “something” a teacher 
imposes upon a group of children. In the present system, reality, 
discipline is conceived as a system of value judgments and self-control 
which students acquire to guide their own behavior. The teacher is 
not discarded in this system, but continues to serve as arbiter and 
“senior citizen” because his more mature judgment and insight are 
essential in guiding the development of the inexperienced toward 
maturity. 

With the advent of newer concepts of discipline around the 1930's, 
many teachers and schools abolished all methods of overt physical 
discipline, and in the ensuing vacuum, classroom morality disinte- 
grated. Much of the deep scorn and ridicule directed against the so- 
called “progressive education” philosophy was really a reaction against 
this chaos. Many activities masqueraded under the misnomer “pro- 
gressive” which were not so at all. Today it seems not only absurd, but 
also criminal to think that inexperienced children should be given ex- 
clusive responsibility for their own behavioral guidance and character 
development. And yet, the cry of the day, misguided as it was, was 
“to allow children to express themselves.” 
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Many contemporary critics and educational philosophers regard this 
extreme use of progressive educational concepts as inadequately repre- 
senting the real spirit and essence of the writings of Dewey and others. 
And yet, for something more than twenty years, the caricature of 
“Mother’s little Angel” chopping off the legs of the grand piano with 
his hand ax has been regarded by critics as a proper symbol for the 
expression of freedom and individuality in young children. 

Many foreign observers have become intoxicated by the surface 
manifestations of America’s exercise of freedoms. Agitation for self- 
rule and full political freedom for these particular foreign peoples 
has not resulted in the blessings of liberty and democracy, but rather 
has produced the bitter fruit of chaos: demagoguery, disillusion, and 
political subjection. This new political organization is all the more 
insidious because it has carried the label “democracy.” This is a 
great travesty upon the name of democracy, but no more so than what 
in many classrooms has been mis-called “democracy.” 

In both these situations only one face of the democratic coin has 
been seen and understood. Democracy does have two faces—the first, 
exercise of personal liberty, is too well known; the second, exercise of 
personal responsibility, is too little known, especially to the casual 
observer. 

The author uses several examples of this principle to acquaint his 
junior high students with increased freedom. An example used early 
in the first year is this: 


How Much Freedom Can A Man Have? 


A man’s exercise of personal freedom may be compared with the act 
of tossing a stone into a pond. His exercise of freedom (the resultant 
waves) radiates outward to the very limits of his environment—as 
long as there is but one stone’s waves radiating. 

With two stones the concentric expanding wave radiations soon col- 
lide and interfere with each other. So it is with the exercise of per- 
sonal liberties. When one is completely isolated a man’s freedom has 
no prohibition; when we live in association with others our actions are 
then circumscribed by the relative closeness of our co-dwellers. How 
much more it is restricted when we live with thirty or forty others within 
the confines of one classroom! Personal liberty cannot mean the same 
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thing to an individual of a group as it can mean to a solitary frontiers- 
man in the wilderness. 

This, then, is the concept of exercise of liberty which our children 
must acquire: reality. When insight is achieved that one is completely 
free until his exercise violates someone else’s rights—or that others are 
free until they begin to violate his rights—then the framework has 
been constructed for a true and lasting edifice of freedom. 

The author does not imply that this system works equally well with 
all children. The child development point-of-view would insist that here 
(as in any other developmental process), individual differences must 
be identified, considered, and planned for. Some children will be 
quite mature and quite ready for this development. Others will be 
less ready and more dependent upon some direct guidance from 
adults. Since the same result (socially acceptable behavior) will ob- 
tain in either event, differences in treatment of individuals should not 
be regarded as departure from the basic principles. 

The author’s main emphasis involves complete acceptance and as- 
similation by the pupil of the dual nature of democracy. Freedom and 
responsibility go hand-in-hand. As a pupil commits himself to more 
complete personal control (responsibility), he gains for himself more 
complete choice (freedom) in time allotments, scholastic work distribu- 
tion, individual study projects and interests, extra privileges, and the 
like. 

Students of this reality system like another example which explains 
the principle: Freedom and responsibility may be compared to the 
balance pole of a tight-rope acrobat. The pole can be of any convenient 
length, but its distribution must be equalized. Should the acrobat desire 
a longer length on one side (i.e., freedom), he must counter-balance it 
with a like amount (i.e., responsibility) on the other side. Should he 
attempt to add more freedom than he wishes to assume responsibility 
for, then an obvious imbalance occurs, and the man‘“‘falls.” 

So it is with children. Freedom without responsibility is an abuse of 
someone else’s rights. Behavior always “costs” someone. Acceptable 
behavior requires controlled effort and social concern by the performer 

(a costly item to the ego) ; unacceptable, irresponsible behavior “costs” 
the victim. 


When major insight into the true nature of democracy has been ac- 
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quired by the student, the first phase of the reality system has been 
achieved. The big task for any teacher is to see that these concepts are 
understood and assimilated into the behavioral structure of each child. 
This is not done easily; equal development does not occur within all 
children at the same time. 


There is one event which usually does bring personal commitment 
to these principles. Children experience reality. Few children initially 
appreciate the meaning of limitations on their own exercise of personal 
liberties. All accept early and quite readily, however, the worthiness 
of the prevention of other’s excessive actions which may violate their 
own freedom. It is this experience of the victim’s brutal loss, rather 
than of the victor’s gain, which usually instills personal identification 
with the cause of restraint of excessive expression. 

It is this personal experience as a victim which prepares the pupil 
for the acceptance of a society in which is laid a legalistic framework 
of compromise, and which promotes peaceful, harmonious and satis- 
fying personal freedom and liberty—with personal responsibility. 

To some observers this reality system may seem to be grandiose and 
visionary. To some extent this is true. If a teacher has no vision to 
expect a better and higher standard of pupil behavior, then of course 
the higher behavior will never obtain. If a pupil has no vision of a 
higher ethical goal of achievement and action, then his behavior will 
always remain childish and primitive. If a teacher’s concept of his 
pupils is cynical and limited, then the students’ self-concepts will be 
impoverished and self-depreciatory. One must be aware, first, that the 
teacher’s basic philosophy of his pupils’ personalities (and indeed, of 
all humanity) is primordial in his attempts at guidance. Secondly, 
people generally react in the ways in which they believe they are ex- 
pected to perform. Hence, the higher the level of anticipated behavior 
of students, the higher will be the actual level of performance (within 
limits of reason and maturation, of course). 


After personal commitment to the principle of freedom with re- 
sponsibility is obtained, the second phase in the development of the 
reality system of classroom discipline is begun. This second phase 
actually represents the day-by-day operational methods involved. In 
the author’s school, the class cooperatively produces a statement of be- 
lief in regard to conduct (to which statement all class members are 
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expected by their classmates to adhere). This is a positively stated 
document—there are no “thou shalt nots.” Each statement is of a gen- 
eral nature, to cover a wide range of conduct. 

In each year this manifesto is called “The Realities of the Class- 
room.” It is a synthesis of commonly accepted statements of basic re- 
ality which all students must respect through observance to insure 
optimum teaching-learning facility. The realities of the classroom 
upon which this system operates are: 


1. “All tribes, all nations, all organizations of society have a respect for, 

and some plan for, the education of their young.” 

Education is necessary in all civilized societies, and each citizen 
must recognize its worth and importance. Children must abide by the 
demonstrated needs of their culture, even though they personally may be 
too immature to understand its reasons. As a result, a child should not, 
and in fact must not, set himself apart from his own culture’s gross 
needs. A society does have needs which must be met. The cult of child 
worship has ignored this essentiality. 


2. “The classroom is provided for learning activities.” 

Schools are provided for education; classrooms are a major loca- 
tion of the school’s learning activities. Thus classrooms and their 
facilities must be used respectfully since they exist for the educational 
opportunities of all children. Our society has provided them from 
profits of common and individual labors. No activities should ever 
transpire which do not enhance and facilitate the learning opportunities 
of all those who desire to learn. 


3. “Every student is entitled to his fair share of opportunity for meaningful 

educational experience.” 

Each child can secure his fair share of educational opportunity only 
as long as each child observes all the rights of himself and others. No 
activities can be tolerated which abridge even one pupil’s ability to 
achieve his educational birthright—at the hands of a fellow student or 
a teacher. 


4. “The teacher is charged by law and contract (legal and social) with re- 
sponsibility for the guidance of the learning activities of the children 
in his charge.” 


Since no child has any right to interpose between a teacher and his 
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obligations, no child’s actions are acceptable or just which might serve 
to interfere with the total teaching-learning program of the classroom. 
At the same time, because of his obligations, the teacher should be en- 
titled to the individual pupil’s respect and consideration. 


These then, are the four realities of the classroom to which each 
student gives his allegiance at the beginning of the year. To these 
principles he commits his efforts and loyalties, and according to these 
“laws” his actions are judged. As it is seen that these four principles 
are vital to his own freedom of expression, and as he guards his own 
expression of individuality zealously, he as well becomes committed to 
the protection and extension of these rights to others. 

A child may choose not to learn; he may never choose, justly, to 
destroy anyone else’s opportunity to learn. These are the basic dy- 
namics of the reality system of classroom discipline. It is as simple as 
the Golden Rule-with an extension: Not only would you do unto others 
as you would have them do unto you, but also as it is done unto others, 
it is also done unto you. 


We see in our room that anyone’s freedom is everyone’s freedom, and 
that anyone’s loss of freedom is soon every person’s loss. Freedom is 
everybody’s business. 
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A Note on Transfer of Training 


Research 


WALTER B. KOLESNIK 
University of Detroit 


Since the beginning of the twentieth century, there have been pub- 
lished at least 500 articles dealing directly with the problem of Trans- 
fer of Training. Nearly half of this number report experimental in- 
vestigations; the remainder are critical or theoretical in nature. In 
addition, there are literally hundreds of other articles which pertain 
to the Transfer problem at least indirectly. The majority of pro- 
fessors of educational psychology, to say nothing of even their superior 
doctoral candidates, cannot reasonably be expected to have familiarized 
themselves with all of these studies. Some of them simply might not 
be worth reading. Besides, there is a tremendous amount of research 
on so many other problems of educational psychology that must be 
considered. 

The writer believes that transfer is one of the most important prob- 
lems in educational psychology. He is also convinced that it is desirable 
for students to gain a first-hand acquaintance with investigations of the 
problem in order to understand procedures used and findings obtained 
in scientific research. He was faced with a problem of selection: which 
of these investigations might be considered most valuable, most sig- 
nificant, most interesting, most worth reading, discussing in class and 
recommending to graduate or undergraduate students? 

For guidance in his own teaching, the writer consulted 19 educational 
psychology textbooks published since 1950 to determine which of the 
transfer studies have been most frequently cited in footnotes, body 
or bibliography. The assumption was that an author refers to a particu- 
lar source because he considers it, for some reason, to be relatively 
significant, and that a consensus of 19 authorities in the field might be 
valuable in supplementing the instructor’s own judgment as to which 
of the investigations he might single out or stress in his lectures. 


The textbooks examined are: Bernard (1954), Cole and Bruce 
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(1950), Commins and Fagin (1954), Cronbach (1954), Deese (1952), 
Guthrie and Powers (1950), Jordan (1956), Kelly (1956), Lindgren 
(1956), McGeoch and Irion (1952), Morse and Wingo (1955), Mur- 
sell (1952), Remmers et al. (1954), Skinner (1950), Sorenson (1953), 
Stephens (1956), Stroud (1956), Trow (1950) and Woodruff (1951). 

Most frequently cited in these books was the study by Judd (1908), 
13 of the authors referring to his experiment. Eleven of the books cite 
Woodrow (1928) and the same number cite Katona (1940). Thorn- 
dike (1924) is cited in 10 of the books; Thorndike and Woodworth 
(1901) and Hendrickson and Schroeder (1941) in eight; Barlow 
(1937) in seven; Salisbury (1934) and Ruediger (1908) in six; 
Broyler et al. (1927), Bruce (1933), Cox (1933), Fawcett (1938), 
Meredith (1927) and Orata (1928) in five. The following are cited 
in four of the books examined: Bunch (1936), Carroll (1930), Craig 
(1953), Dorsey and Hopkins (1930), Gagne et al. (1948), Harlow 
(1949), Orata (1941), Overman (1930), Overman (1931), Sleight 
(1911), Ulmer (1939) and Wesman (1945). The studies cited by 
fewer than four of the authors would have to be numbered in the 
hundreds. 

These findings do not, of course, suggest that the 27 articles just 
mentioned are necessarily “the best” in any sense of the word. Nor is it 
maintained that frequency of citation is necessarily a valid criterion by 
which to judge the merits of an investigation. The findings do, however, 
seem to indicate the particular studies which, in the concerted judgment 
of 19 respected educational psychologists, are most deserving of con- 
sideration. 


Textbooks Consulted 

Bernard, Harold W., Psychology of Learning and Teaching, New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1954 

Cole, Lawrence E. and William F. Bruce, Educational Psychology, 
Yonkers on Hudson: World Book Co., 1950 

Commins, W. D. and Barry Fagin, Principles of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, 2nd ed., New York: Ronald, 1954 

Cronbach, Lee J., Educational Psychology, New York: Harcourt Brace, 
1954. 

Deese, James, The Psychology of Learning, New York: McGraw-Hill, 

1952 
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Guthrie, Edwin R. and Francis F. Powers, Educational Psychology, 
New York: Ronald, 1950 

Jordan, A. M., Educational Psychology, 4th ed., New York: Henry 
Holt, 1956 

Kelly, William A., Educational Psychology, 4th ed., Milwaukee: Bruce, 
1956 

Lindgren, Henry C., Educational Psychology in the Classroom, New 
York: John Wiley, 1956 

McGeoch, John A. and Arthur L. Irion, The Psychology of Human 
Learning, 2nd ed., New York: Longmans Green, 1952 

Morse, William C. and G. Max Wingo, Psychology and Teaching, New 
York: Scott-Foresman, 1955 

Mursell, James L., Psychology for Modern Education, New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1952 

Remmers, H. H., E. R. Ryden and C. L. Morgan, /ntroduction to Educa- 
tional Psychology, New York: Harpers, 1954 

Skinner, Charles E., ed., Elementary Educational Psychology, 2nd ed., 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950. (Chapter on “Transfer of Train- 
ing” by Paul L. Boynton. ) 

Sorenson, Herbert, Psychology in Education, 3rd ed., New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1953 

Stephens, J. M., Educational Psychology, rev. ed., New York: Henry 


Holt, 1956 

Stroud, James B., Psychology in Education, New York: Longmans 
Green, 1956 

Trow, William C., Educational Psychology, 2nd ed., Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1950 


Woodruff, Asahel, The Psychology of Teaching, New York: Longmans 
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Age, “Ages.” and Efficient Education 


NICHOLAS M. VINCENT 
East Tennessee State College 
Johnson City 


Age is not a complex concept. Nevertheless, many teachers fail to 
consider all aspects of it and its relationship to education. Quite 
often, the tendency is to oversimplify and restrict the meaning of age. 
Moreover, some of the ages possessed by man are often ignored. This, 
in turn, tends to handicap the teacher in being maximally efficient in 
the classroom as well as in personal relationships. 


Upon careful analysis it is clearly evident that there are a number of 
ages that should be considered and understood by the teacher if he, 
or she, is to be proficient. These ages, which everybody possesses, are: 
chronological, biological, mental, psychological, educational, subject, 
and promotion. Of course these seven ages are interrelated but some 
individuals have widespread disparities among them. 


Chronological age is computed by determining the time that has 
expired since the birth of the person being evaluated. This measure 
seems absolute, but it must be remembered that it overlooks the length 
of the gestation period and consequently is not entirely accurate. For 
example, one individual may be born prematurely—six months after 
conception; whereas another person may have been a long term baby 
who spent eleven months in the womb. Thus, at birth these neonates 
are quite different in age. In later life this difference is not great, 
but often such differences are significant in infancy and early childhood. 


Despite the fact that chronological age is not always an accurate 
measure, it determines when a person starts school, votes, is drafted, be- 
comes legally responsible, retires, and draws social security benefits. 


Biological age, or physiological age, is related to physical maturity 
and in many cases is more important than chronological age. How- 
ever, biological age is often utterly disregarded. Biological age may 
he estimated by the state of physical maturity, preservation or de- 
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terioration of the individual. Some people are “old” at thirty-five 
years of age, whereas others are “young” at the age of sixty. In some 
instances physical maturity is affected by a malfunctioning of the 
endocrine glands. 

The importance of biological age can be readily seen in athletics, 
but unfortunately, it is often ignored in the hiring and retiring policies 
of business concerns and educational institutions. Few organizations 
deviate from the practice of using the chronological age as the sole 
criterion in these matters. 

In education, biological age is considered when physical matura- 
tion is evaluated and teaching is synchronized with, or adjusted to, it. 

Mental age is a concept that is well known among teachers. A 
person’s mental age is obtained from some of the standardized in- 
telligence tests. It has been shown that mental age can be useful in 
determining what a pupil should accomplish. In fact, the intelligence 
quotient, which is often taken as a rough index of learning ability, is 
computed by dividing the mental age by the chronological age and then 
multiplying the fraction obtained by 100. 

However, despite its widespread use and application the validity 
of the mental age has been questioned (3). Nevertheless, most edu- 
cators acknowledge the usefulness of the mental age, especially when 
individual differences are to be considered in teaching. 

Almost all teachers have the problem of effectively presenting 
instruction to classrooms of students with diverse mental ages. The 
task is to stimulate those students with high mental ages and yet not 
confuse, “lose,” and frustrate those with average and low mental ages. 


Psychological age is related to social maturity and immaturity. 
In addition, self perception is important in that a person usually acts 
in accordance to how he perceives himself in terms of age. Some 
children who have lived exclusively among adults tend to think and 
act differently from children who have lived and played predominantly 
with other children. Furthermore, an old person, chronologically speak- 
ing, may have the young person’s outlook, and of course we are all 
familiar with the old person in his “second childhood.” Psychological 
age differences among students should be taken into consideration 
by the conscientious teacher, especially if the students are to be mo- 
tivated and stimulated. Quite often, the teacher is not aware of a 
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student’s psychological age, and consequently a lack of “communica- 
tion” between them may result. 

In some cases it may be desirable to attempt to change a person’s 
psychological age. That is, the teacher may consider it necessary to 
bring about more social maturity in a given student. 


Educational age and subject age are similar. The educational age 
is based on achievement in a number of subjects; whereas a subject 
age is for a given subject only. The educational age refers to educa- 
tional maturity, or stage of educational growth, and it is measured by 
performance on general achievement tests or on several tests comprising 
a comprehensive test battery (1). The educational age facilitates 
evaluation as pointed out by Stephens in the following words: “Know- 
ing a student’s educational age, we can decide whether he is advanced, 


retarded, or normal with respect to children of his chronological age” 
(2, p. 219). 


Subject age refers to the educational maturity of an individual in a 
given subject. For example, an arithmetic test yields arithmetic ages 
according to the scores made by the pupils taking the test. Subject 
age is obtained from individual achievement tests as contrasted with 
educational age which is obtained from a general comprehensive 
achievement test (1). A student’s subject age is an index of advance- 
ment or retardation in respect to his chronological age. 

It is evident that knowledge of the educational ages, or subject 
ages, of the pupils is helpful to the teacher in planning the coverage of 
the course. Moreover, objective data concerning individual differences 
are provided by educational ages, thus facilitating individual attention 
for each student. In addition, the teacher can evaluate her teaching 
“efhiciency” by checking the changes in educational ages, or subject 
ages, after a period of instruction. 


Promotion age is a combination of intelligence and achievement 
scores. This age is less well known than some of the other ages, and it 
is computed by averaging the educational age and the mental age. In 
regard to the practice of combining intelligence and achievement scores, 
Ross and Stanley state: 


“On the face of it, such practice appears to be averaging things as 
unlike as cattle and horses. But, if Kelley’s point regarding the great 
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community of function between intelligence and achievement tests is 
well taken, the practice would appear to be justified on theoretical 
grounds. And if it provides a better basis for grouping pupils, as ap- 
pears often to be the case, it has justified itself in practice” (1, pp. 298- 
299). 

Disparities do exist among the ages of a given individual. The 
average college student’s mental age is higher than his chronological 
age; whereas just the opposite is true in the case of the mentally 
deficient child. In some cases, all of a person’s ages may differ. For 
example, James, who is feeble-minded, has a chronological age of 24, 
a mental age of 8, a psychological age of 13, and an estimated bi- 
ological age of 28. John is 12 years of age chronologically, has a 
biological age of approximately 14, a mental age of 16, an educational 
age of 13, and a psychological age of about 11. Psychologically he is 
younger than his chronological age; mentally, educationally, and biolog- 
ically he is older, or more advanced, than this chronological age. Cer- 
tainly it is advantageous to have detailed information about the indi- 
vidual’s ages if he is to be treated and educated as a unique student. 

Quite often, it is not feasible to make use of some of the ages dis- 
cussed. Moreover, in some cases it is more advantageous to use 
quotients rather than ages. Consequently, the teacher should have 
a thorough knowledge of the various ages and quotients so that he, 
or she, will know when each is applicable. 

The tendency of some teachers to ignore all but the chronological 
age renders them less proficient in the classroom. The good teacher 
views the pupil as a complex whole and determines, insofar as it is 
warranted and feasible, the pupil’s mental, biological, psychological, 
educational, promotion and subject ages in addition to his chronological 
age, and then teaches him accordingly. 
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Education and Indoctrination 


R. RODERICK PALMER 
Ohio State University 


Whether education can be distinguished from indoctrination is a 
question that has been very much discussed. The length and the ardor 
of this debate demonstrate at the least the necessity for a clear defini- 
tion of the concepts employed in the discussion. The term indoctrination 
has been employed with an equal variety of meanings. Usually in- 
doctrination refers to the molding of children in somewhat the same way 
that propaganda refers to the molding of adults, but within this limita- 
tion indoctrination may refer to a number of very different things. 
Sometimes it simply means influencing the immature; sometimes it 
means influencing them in a particular way, as by a play upon their 
feelings; and sometimes it means dealing with them in such a manner 
as to hinder their freedom of thought in a certain area. Solutions to 
the problem of the relation of education to indoctrination will be 
varied as the matchings that can be made between the various sig- 
nifications given the two concepts. 

If indoctrination means simply influencing other people, there is 
really no ground for debate as to whether it can be distinguished from 
education; it can not. For any teacher worth half his salary exerts an 
influence upon his pupils. There is ample ground for debate, how- 
ever, as to whether the conclusion usually drawn from this fact by 
advocates of indoctrination really follows. 

It is commonly said by those who identify indoctrination with the 
exertion of an influence that since indoctrination in this sense is 
inevitable we ought to recognize this fact and cease opposition to in- 
doctrination in school. A moment’s consideration, however, will show 
that this conclusion is hardly an inevitable one, for we do not argue 
this way in other areas. From the fact that we may never be able com- 
pletely to stamp out smallpox or malaria or yellow fever, it doesn’t 
follow that we should do nothing to control them. From the fact that 
the teacher cannot avoid exerting an influence upon the decisions 
reached by his students—even the selection of problems to be studied 
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and of materials to be used in the study exerts such an influence—from 
this fact, we say, it does not follow that the teacher should make no 
attempt to reduce the amount of influence he exerts upon his students’ 
decisions nor to distinguish between legitimate and illegitimate types of 
influence. 

The influence which teachers inevitably exert upon children may be 
regulated by the teacher himself through conscientious attempts to 
present all sides of every issue as nearly without bias as possible, and 
by introducing his own opinion only as one among several of which 
the pupils make study. It may also be regulated by exposing given 
pupils to different teachers of different opinions, in circumstances 
where each teacher may still be as nearly impartial as he can. To 
say that indoctrination is inevitable is not to say that teachers are 
thereby liberated to indoctrination at will. 


If indoctrination means influencing unfairly, as by a biased presenta- 
tion of the evidence, or by a premature appeal to authority, or by 
immediate resort to emotional appeal, or by the other tricks employed 
among adults by unscrupulous propagandists, the use of indoctrination 
in school is subject to all the criticisms leveled at the use of propaganda 
outside of school plus the indictment that advantage is being taken of 
immaturity. That this sort of indoctrination is nevertheless very com- 
mon is frequently asserted by both conservatives and liberals. On such 
charges many teachers are dismissed, most frequently when their views 
do not coincide with those of wealthy conservatives in local positions 
of power. On such charges textbooks are attacked by both parties 
and in some cases eliminated from a system of schools. 

Usually the conservatives attack the newer textbooks and the liberals 
the older ones. Thus, it is alleged by conservatives that some of the 
newer textbooks in social studies attack the American doctrine of 
free enterprise, while it is alleged by liberals that many of the older 
textbooks in this field tend to set up strong prejudices against those na- 
tions and those peoples with whom the United States has fought a war, 
and to foster sectional animosities within our own country (the North 
and the South still use different textbooks to “teach” the history of 
our Civil War). It is also alleged that books in English courses keep 
alive malignant prejudicies against some of our racial and economic 
minorities. 
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That an unbiased treatment of history in the lower schools has never 
even been approached, and will most probably never be attained, is 
a very common belief. That an unbiased treatment of the problems of 
economics, about which we are admittedly in the most urgent present 
need of enlightenment, is equally an impossibility is also very com- 
monly believed. A remedy for this situation will depend in part 
upon public enlightenment regarding the meaning of education and of 
teaching. Legislation prohibiting the “teaching” of certain doctrines in 
the public schools, such as evolution, assumes that teaching means in- 
doctrinating. Legislation prescribing the teaching of certain other sub- 
jects, such as the American Constitution, is also commonly interpreted 
as meaning that the instructor is to indoctrinate the pupils with the 
set of doctrines there set forth. In such a controversy a clearer con- 
ception of the various meanings of education is as important as a 
grasp of the various meanings of indoctrination. 

If indoctrination is defined as any kind of teaching which hampers 
independent thinking in a given field, or according to Kilpatrick, “any 
effort to secure acceptance of an idea in such a fashion as does not 
thereby help, as best as possible, to make the learner an independent 
judge in such matters,” education as contrasted with indoctrination is 
said to be a process of teaching the pupil how to think rather than what 
to think. Its object is not to secure the acceptance of any doctrine what- 
ever, but to assist the learner to choose or develop his own doctrines. 
Any teacher who transmits ready-made conclusions is abandoning teach- 
ing for indoctrination if the process is of such a type as to restrict the 
pupil’s ability to reach his own conclusions. 

A Wide Variety of Solutions 

The solutions proposed for the problem of school indoctrination are 
even more numerous than the meanings given the term itself. They 
range all the way from attempts to eliminate indoctrination completely 
to attempts to make it a thorough-going substitute for education. 

The suggestion that indoctrination in any sense of the term be for- 
bidden outright is usually made by persons who have made but little 
study of the problem. Indoctrination in the sense of an exertion of in- 
fluence cannot be outlawed. Indoctrination in the sense of fixing ir- 
revocably in the minds of children the beliefs approved by their elders 
can be outlawed in theory but not in practice so long as moralists and 
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religionists flourish. The total prohibition of indoctrination is at 
present utopian. 

Another solution proposes that while we forbid a teacher to in- 
doctrinate his pupils with his individual conclusions on controversial 
issues, we set up a system of mass indoctrination with the conclusions 
reached by a group of experts chosen to decide what the schools shall 
teach at a given time about given questions.’ Advocates of this plan, who 
desire that the committee of experts be given as much prestige as 
possible through being chosen from persons whose names are familiar 
to everyone in the country and through appointment by an official of 
very high station, such as the President of the United States, maintain 
that the plan would free the individual teacher from danger of dis- 
missal for his treatment of controversial issues, since he could simply 
demonstrate when under attack that his teaching is that which is officially 
advocated. Opponents of the plan maintain that it places dangerous 
power in the hands of government and that it is founded on a false 
conception of the nature of teaching, since it assumes that teaching 
consists in the transmission of approved opinions rather than in the 
development of the pupils. 


W hat Should Teachers Do? 

To implant in the youth the fervent patriotic exercises the tendency 
to follow the flag wherever it may lead, regardless of the type of men 
who happen to be in charge of governmental policies at the moment, 
is to deprive youth of its capacity for thought and its liberty of action, 
to condition it to action as automatic as that of the moth controlled by 
the sight of a flame.’ Even to refrain from discussing with young 
people the defects of our present systems of government and industry 
is in effect to condition them favorably to these systems, for what 
prevails in the community without challenge is naturally accepted as 
true. Such a procedure may be a desirable sort of indoctrination from 
the point of view of persons in power, but it is not education as nowa- 
days defined. 

But to avoid hindering the pupil’s ability to think for himself does not 
imply that we must avoid giving him any direct instruction. To be 
an independent judge in a given field the individual must be well in- 


*See Thomas H. Briggs, Secondary Education, pp. 242-45. 
* See John L. Childs, Education and the Philosophy of Experimentalism, p. 161. 










formed. He must be familiar with the facts that have been accumulated 
there and the hypotheses that have been put forward to explain them. 
He must have a working set of criteria to refer to when he attempts 
to weigh facts and to evaluate hypotheses. All these the teacher can 
help him to acquire, provided always that they are presented as an 
aid to thinking and not as a substitute for it. 

Boyd H. Bode marks the teacher’s path clearly when he says, “The 
teacher has fulfilled his obligation if he provides the conditions for 
sincere and careful thinking, without assuming the responsibility for 
the outcome. Faith in democracy requires submission to this test, 
without hedging or qualifications. If we profess to trust the intelligence 
of the common man, we cannot refuse to risk the application of the 
test.”” What is most needed in America and in America’s schools at the 
present time is “the independent reconstruction of the confused and 
contradictory beliefs which every normal individual acquires by virtue 
of his membership in the social order. If this latter kind of education 
be called indoctrination, it is indoctrination of a distinctive kind.” 

It seems then that the teacher, in order to aid effective action, must 
direct discussion and thought within his classes to consideration of the 
best means of reaching the ends the group has adopted and to help 
pupils how to think rather than what to think. This is a sound edu- 
cational process. 
* Boyd H. Bode, “Education and Reconstruction,” Social Frontier Vol. 1 (January, 1935), 


pp. 18-22. 
* Ibid. 
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In the article “Forgotten Areas Needing Remedial Help in Adolescence” by Sister Mary 
Amatora of St. Francis College (November 1956) the following documentation was in- 
advertently omitted. 
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tion, Vol. 71, 1950, pp. 154-158. 
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Vol. 75, No. 1, 1954, pp. 3-64. 
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Research, Vol. 24, 1954, pp. 11-18. 
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Whitaker, Sam P. Wiggins, F. Lynwood Wren, T. P. Yeatman. 





Arts 


Boccs, WintHRop S. Foundations 
of Philately. Van Nostrand, 1956. 
196p. $5.00. 

An extremely well written and definitive 
survey of philately. The wide scope of the 
contents—from the technical processes of 
stamp manufacture to philatelic ethics—is 
most adequately, but concisely, discussed. 

Any stamp collector will be rewarded 
many times by the addition of this volume 
to his reference library. 


CLARK, GRACE GROSVENOR. The 
Best in Cookery in the Middle West. 
Doubleday, 1956. 355p. $3.75. 


The author has been interested in col- 
lecting recipes since childhood. Her cook 
book contains many homey and beloved 
recipes of her neighbors in the Middle West. 
With most of her recipes there are warm 
and friendly notes telling where the recipe 
originated and hints as to some ways to 
serve it. 





BaRBARA R. Common 
Sense Philately. Van Nostrand, 1956. 
173p. $3.95. 


MUELLER, 
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A volume which deals with many facets of 
philately rather than with its technical as- 
pects. Written in a clear and concise style, 
this undoubtedly will be of most interest to 
those who are already “collecting” stamps. 
Those who are considering the possibility of 
starting a stamp collection may find it some- 
what tedious. 

Contains much information of a general 
nature which is often assumed to be com- 
mon knowledge, but which, just as often, 
needs to be stated for the benefit of semi- 
novice collectors. 

The sections dealing with ethics, exhibits, 
auctions, topical and special collections, and 
national philatelic organizations are of 
special interest. 


Ryan, MILDRED GRAVES. Sew Smart- 
ly: A 100 Point Guide. Scribners, 
1956. 128p. $2.95. 


This book presents the basic principles 
of sewing in an easy and concise manner. 
Also, material on color, design and the figure 
is presented. 
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GINN BASIC READERS 
REVISED for Grades 1-3 


e@ Many new stories in every reader— 
all of the same high quality as before 


e Entirely new illustrations in full 
color 


e@ More provision for the individual 
child 


@ Workbooks bright with color 


e@ Manuals with more help than ever 
for the busy teacher 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO 
GINN AND COMPANY 
165 Luckie St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Represented by 
T. M. WOODSON, P.O. Box 246, Nashville 
J. T. BURRUS, P.O. Box 118, Franklin, Tenn. 














Children’s Literature 


ALBEE, GEORGE SUMNER. Three 
Young Kings. Watts, 1956. 49p. $2.75. 


An unusual Christmas story, the more 
so as it has its foundation on fact, of three 
boys taking the part of the Three Kings on 
the Cuban festival day, who broke with 
tradition by distributing gifts to the poor 
children instead of to the rich. The author’s 
familiarity with the island guarantees 
authenticity of background, while Ezra 
Keats’ exotic brown and black pictures were 
made on the spot. 


ALLEN, MERRITT PARMELEE. Blow, 
Bugles, Blow. Longmans, 1956. 217p. 
$3.00. 


Rick, an awkward farm boy, loved horses. 
Campaigning with General Sheridan he 
grows into an able officer before the close 
of the war at Appomatox. An adventure 
story for twelve year olds. 


ANDERSON, CLARENCE WILLIAM. The 





Horse of Hurricane Hill. Macmillan, 
1956. 107p. $2.75. 


With markings of a fine breed, Hurricane 
walked the stable where Stephen was at 
work. Rare luck gave Stephen ownership of 
the colt, and with the help of an experi- 
enced rider, the boy was able to train him 
for a successful future. A story of under- 
standing, patience, and love for horses that 
will please upper elementary readers. 


ATWATER, Montcomery M. The 
Trouble Hunters. Random, 1956. 214p. 
$2.95. 


Don Buckley and his dog, Rusty, join 
the forestry service. A traitor in the service, 
stolen platinum bars combine in a thrill 
packed story for upper grade children. 


BALDWIN, VICTOR AND BALDWIN, 
JEANNE. Little Kitten, Big World. Mor- 
row, 1956. unp. $2.00. 


A most delightful book of photographs of 
a Siamese kitten and its mother, with just 
enough descriptive matter to satisfy the 
young child. 


Barr, Jene. Fast Trains! Busy 
Trains! Whitman, 1956. unp. $1.25. 


In simple language and easy-to-read large 
print, Jene Barr describes a fast passenger 
train and a fast freight. Colored and black 
and white pictures enliven the text. 


Berm, JerRRoLD. (Neil Anderson, 
pseud.) Tina and the Too-Big Doll. 
Crowell, 1956. 44p. $2.50. 


Tina’s new doll was just too big for the 
apartment crowded with her brothers and 
sisters, but Tina didn’t want to give her up. 
How she solved the problem makes a good 
story for the five-to-nine year old, who will 
enjoy the book even more because of the 
attractive illustrations. 


BENDICK, JEANNE. The Good Knight 
Ghost. Watts, 1956. 5lp. $2.50. 


A fanciful bedtime (?) story of what 
happened in the Museum one night. The 8- 
10-year-old will be greatly entertained by the 
adventures of knights in and out of armor. 
The author’s illustrations are also amusing 
and very clever. 
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Brit, HeLten E. Shoes Fit for a 
King. Watts, 1956 unp. $2.75. 

A whimsical tale with a moral, which 
shows what happens to shoes—or people— 
who are too proud for their station. The 
fairy-tale lover will enjoy it. Slobodkin’s 
clever and colorful drawings are, as always, 
superb. 


Bisuop, Curtis. Dribble Up. Steck, 
1956. 191p. $2.00. 


High school age personality difficulties, 
basketball, and pretty girls make a heady 
mixture for junior high school reading. 


Bishop, Curtis. Half-Time Hero. 
Steck, 1956. 183p. $2.00. 

Hal Conroy did not realize that his best 
friend was dominating his life, making his 
decisions, his dates, directing his football 
plays and all. When suddenly he had to 
stand on his own, he is confused and with- 
draws from many of his activities. How he 
made a place on the team and with his gang 
again make an interesting story. High school 
readers. 


BLIVEN, Bruce, Jr. The Story of D 
Day—June 6, 1944. Random, 1956. 
180p. $1.50. Landmark series. 


A clear, direct unadorned account of the 
planning, the confusion, the heroism that 
made D Day on the beaches of Normandy, 
one of the great battles and a turning point 
in world history. Up to the high standard 
of Landmark Books. 


BoweEN, Ropert SipNey. (James 
Robert Richards, pseud.) The Appa- 
loosa Curse. Lothrop, 1956. 189p. 
$2.50. 

An Indian boy and a new-comer from 
Lower East Side, New York, have a chance 
to prove themselves in clearing up the 
mysterious shooting of one of the men on 
the Todd Ranch. High school readers will 
thrill at the courage and the clear thinking 
of the two boys as they face this dangerous 
adventure. 


BowEN, VERNON. The Emperor’s 
White Horses. McKay, 1956. 147p. 
$2.75. 

The author recaptures some of the gran- 
deur of old Vienna with its famous Spanish 
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Riding School and Lipizzan horses. The 
story of Franz Holer, a stable boy left 
homeless through Hitler’s ruthlessness, has 
quite an appeal. 


BRANLEY, FRANKLYN MANSFIELD 
AND VAUGHAN, ELEANOR K. Mickey's 
Magnet. Crowell, 1956. unp. $2.50. 


In this book, Mickey, having dropped a 
box of pins, learns about magnets. Crockett 
Johnson’s drawings are, as always, irresisti- 
1 
ble. 


Bronson, Lynn. Darcy’s Harvest. 
Doubleday, 1956. 190p. $2.50. 


Darcy’s harvest was not only a good crop 
of prunes, with few pickers and Pop hurt, 
but an acquiring of self-confidence (and a 
slim figure) after working hard with two 
boys whom she felt bound to protect. Good 
reading for the teen-ager. 


Brown, JEANETTE Perkins. Deedee’s 
Holiday; Surprise for Robin; Juan 
and Juanita. Friendship, 1956. unp. 
ea. 75 cents. 


Interesting for portrayal of customs and 
ways of life of children in other lands are 
these three books: Juan and Juanita in the 
Philippines; Deedee in Egypt who, on his 
holiday, has an experience involving an 
American boy; and Robin, who is an Ameri- 
can girl in Japan. Good supplementary read- 
ing for elementary Social Studies. 


CAMERON, Potty. The Cat Who 
Thought He was a Tiger. Coward, 
1956. unp. $2.00. 

Now most cats know that they are cats. 
His four brothers and sisters knew they 
were cats, and behaved as such. But this 
cat thought he was a tiger, and in every 
way acted like one. That was until the day 
he visited the circus and then—but wait. 
Read the story for yourself, you will be de- 
lighted with it. 


CARMICHAEL, WiLLIAM. An ABC of 
Queer Fish. McKay, 1956. unp. $2.50. 


Clever verses describing a fish for each 
letter of the alphabet, and interesting pic- 
tures of them in red and white, by the 
author—artist of Lee Fong and his Toy Junk 
compose this amusing book for the quite 
young. 
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CARPENTER, Bruce. The Last Waltz. 
Lothrop, 1956. 185p. $3.00. 


Mary Luther realized that her European 
background made her different from other 
girls she knew, and when she found she 
must choose between “being herself” or 
changing to fit a pattern, she was mature 
enough to make a wise choice—social study 
background of Brooklyn in the early 1900's. 
High school reading. 


CaRSTENS, GRACE. Harvest on the 
Shore. Macmillan, 1956. 235p. $3.50. 


To Norma Cameron the desire to paint 
was above all else, but she could not forget 
her love for Justin Dodd. He could not 
understand her dedication to art, yet he 
was not able to bring her to his way of 
life. A study of conflict between two strong 
personalities, 


CHANDLER, EpNA WALKER. Little 
Wolf and the Thunder Stick. Beckley- 
Cardy (Benefic Press) 128p. $1.76. 


Easy-to-read story of an Iroquois Indian 
boy and how he became a man. For the 
7-10-year-old who is interested in Indians 
and their ways; useful as supplementary 
reading for elementary social studies. 


CHILD Stupy ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
1cA, Inc. More Read To Yourself 
Stories. Crowell, 1956. 236p. $2.50. 


Child Study Association of America com- 
piled a delightful collection of easy-to-read 
fantastic and possibly real stories. There 
are several types, all with high interest 
appeal for youngsters. 


Ciews, Dorotuy. The Secret. Cow- 
ard, 1956. 121p. $2.50. 


Kay and Rory had a secret garden—and 
a rabbit! Gerald, whom they did not like, 
found out about it; but what appeared to 
be disaster resolved itself into a happy end- 
ing. Delightfully told by one who has true 
insight into the workings of a child’s mind. 
Sofia’s drawings are suggestive also of how 
a child thinks. 


Community oF Living THINGS. 
Sponsored by the National Audubon 
Society. unp. $5.50. vol. 1. 


A combined story and picture book de- 
voted primarily to animal life. Excellent 





photography with an accompanying text 
that can be easily read by young boys and 
girls. 


Coomss, CHARLES IRA. Young 
Ranch Detective. Lantern, 1956. 189p. 
$2.50. 

A gripping story about a 12-year-old boy 
and girl living on a western cattle ranch. 
While searching with a Geiger counter for 
uranium, they find clues which solve the 
mystery of the disappearing cattle and at the 
same time find a rich deposit of uranium. 
Recommended for junior high. 


Corson, Haze W. Peter and the 
Two-Hour Moon. Beckley-Cardy (Ben- 
efic Press) 1956. 96p. $1.60. 


An exciting story, in easy-to-read form 
for the 6-10-year-old, who will enjoy Peter’s 
further svace adventures, especially if he 


read PETER AND THE ROCKET SHIP. 


DavetiesuH, ALice. The Fourth of 
July Story. Scribners, 1956. unp. 
$2.75. 

This story of the beginning of our inde- 
pendence told for young children as only 
Alice Dalgliesh could, makes a memorable 
addition to any library. Marie Nonnast’s 
colorful and appropriate illustrations are a 
fitting accompaniment. 


DaoiesH, ALICE. Ride on the Wind; 
(told by the author) from The Spirit 
of St. Louis by Charles A. Lindbergh. 
Scribners, 1956. unp. $2.75. 


Graphically, thrillingly told story of Lind- 
bergh’s epoch-making flight, adapted from 
his own account by one who is a master of 
story-telling. Schreiber’s lovely pictures are 
almost photographic in their clarity and 
likeness to the originals. 


DE ANGELI, MARGUERITE. Black Fox 
of Lorne. Doubleday, 1956. 191p. 
$2.95. 

A rare gem wrought by the art of master 
craftsmen in children’s literature is this 
spell-binding tale of the twin sons of Harold 
the Redbeard in 10th century Scotland. Will 
be appreciated by the superior and well read 
8-12 year old. Mrs. De Angeli’s illustrations 
are drawn with artistic insight and imagina- 
tion. 
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Dean, NELL M. A Business in Pets. 
Messner, 1956. 189p. $2.95. 


Jan Blair borrowed money to open a pet 
shop, but even with hard work and her 
unusual publicity stunts found that she 
could hardly meet expenses. How she was 
able to solve her problem and save her 
shop and the man she loved, present a 


situation that will interest high school 
readers, 
DictaRD, Maup EstHer. Ahoy, 


Peggy Stewart! Dutton, 1956. 120p. 
$2.50. 


The Peggy Stewart is a sailing vessel 
sacrificed by American colonists in their 
revolt against the tax on tea. Toby Seymour 
was not more than nine years old but he 
never forgot the excitement and bewilder- 
ment of the situation. Authentic American 
history background for elementary readers. 


Dines, GLEN. The Useful Dragon of 
Sam Ling Toy. Macmillan, 1956. unp. 
$2.25. 

A clever and entertaining story, told 
largely in colorful and intriguing pictures, 
of a lizard found by Sam Ling Toy, owner 
of a pet shop, which grew into a dragon, but 
didn’t know how to be one. The four-to-six 
year old will be delighted by his many at- 
tempts to be useful and his final success. 


Emery, ANNE. Sweet Sixteen. Mac- 
rae, 1956. 188p. $2.75. 

Written with discernment and understand- 
ing of a young girl’s “growing up pains” 
this novel should find many interested read- 
ers in the high school group. 


Empry, Marcaret. The Blue-Nosed 
Witch. Holiday, 1956. 45p. $2.00. 

A fanciful but streamlined Hallowe’en 
story of a young real witch who falls in 
with a group of trick-or-treaters. The 6-10 
year old will be entertained. 


FarLey, Water. The Black Stal- 
lion’s Courage. Random, 1956. 242p. 
$2.00. 


A burned barn puts such financial pressure 
on Alex Ramsey and Henry Bailey that they 
took the black stallion to the tracks for a 
comeback. A race track story for horse- 
loving junior high school children. 
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Fenton, CARROLL LANE AND PALLAs, 
Dorotuy C. Insects and Their World. 
Day, 1956. 95p. $2.95. 

Children in grades four to nine will enjoy 
this fascinating, well illustrated story of the 
largest group of animals—the insects—how 
they develop, eat, mate, and behave in the 
ground, in water, and in the air. 


FLtotHe, Louise Lee. /f 1 Were 
Captain. Scribner, 1956. 90p. $2.50. 

A small boy dreams about the adventures 
he would have if he could sail the seas in a 
ship like the model on the mantlepiece. The 
imaginary trip is written in verse, two lines 
to a page, accompaniment to the delicate 
illustrations in soft shades of pink and 
green. 


ForsytuH, Goria. Pelican Prill. Dut- 
ton, 1956. 128p. $2.50. 


Any little girl would like to have a pet, 
but a baby pelican presents unusual prob- 
lems, as Lindy discovers. This is the story 
of Prill, her growth, and Lindy’s struggle 
to keep her pet at the risk of being over- 
protective. For the 8-12 year old girl. 


FRIERMOOD, ELISABETH HAMILTON. 
“That Jones Girl.” Doubleday, 1956. 
252p. $2.75. 

Against the background of 1918-1919, this 
story presents the problems of a plain, un- 
popular high school girl. Her aunt, who is a 
Broadway star, comes for a visit, and under 
her guidance, Lizzie Lou learns that wonder- 
ful things can happen for a girl who finds 
interesting things to do and who has con- 
fidence in herself. 


FuURMAN, ABRAHAM LOEW, EDITOR. 
Everygirl’s Sports Stories. Lantern, 
1956. 221p. $2.50. 

Basketball, tennis, fishing, and boating, are 
only a few of the sports which are subjects 
of the stories in this collection by authors 
popular with teen-age girls. 


GaLtup, Lucy. Spinning Wings. 
Morrow, 1956. 95p. $2.50. 


Beautifully written story of a pair of 
terns and, incidentally of the children who 
watched them through one summer. Written 
by a children’s librarian with a love of 
nature and an opportunity to observe it, 
this will prove welcome and worth-while 
reading for the 8-12 year old. 
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GiwaL, Sonia AND GipaL, Tim. My 
Village in Austria. Pantheon, 1956. 
73p. $3.50. 


One in a series of books for children 
giving the day-to-day life of children in 
different parts of the world. The pictures 
are excellent—much better than the text. 


Gia, SontaA AND GipaL, Tim. My 
Village in India. Pantheon, 1956. 75p. 
$3.50. 


An unusually well-illustrated book show- 
ing the daily life of an Indian village. In- 
tended for children 9-12. The text seems to 
be “written down” in a way that detracts 
from the book. 


Gray, Patricia. Heads Up. Coward, 
1956. 191p. $2.75. 


Peggy, an orphan, is a show rider and the 
only person who can manage Chief, the 
Apaloosa jumper. She makes friends with 
a family of trick riders, and gains her first 
experience in real friendship. How she 
meets her problems and reaches a level of 
security and happiness will interest upper 
elementary readers. 


GREEN, RocerR LANcELYN. Modern 
Fairy Stories. Dutton, 1956. 270p. 
$2.95. 

Here are sixteen original (not retold) 
stories by thirteen authors of modern times. 
Included are the stories of such masters 
of the fanciful as Lewis Carroll, Kenneth 
Grahame, Rudyard Kipling, Andrew Lang, 
George MacDonald, and Oscar Wilde. The 
bibhugraphical note and the introduction 
will be of special interest to the student of 
children’s literature. 


GREENE, Carta. | Want To Be A 
Baker. Childrens, 1956. unp. $2.00. 

This story analyzes the background of 
baking for the primary reader, pointing out 
briefly a few of the ingredients and proce- 
dures. A very simple text accompanied by 
attractive full page drawings incolor. 


GREENE, Carta. | Want To Be An 
Orange Grower. Childrens, 1956. unp. 
$2.00. 


Jimmy learns when he goes to visit his 





uncle that oranges don’t come from the 
mounds in the stories, but from trees! His 
uncle tells him that the trees must be fed, 
watered, and sprayed to kill any bugs. In 
cold weather stoves must be fired to keep the 
fruit from freezing. 

Many people work in picking and carefully 
packing the oranges so that they come to 
the consumer looking and tasting their best. 

The book, in a very simple manner, tells a 
great deal about the great orange growing 
industry. 


GREENE, Carta. | Want To Be A 
Train Engineer. Childrens, 1956. unp. 
$2.00. 


When Tommy wanted to become a train 
engineer, his Uncle Bill’s advice to him was 
to first know all about the kinds of cars 
the engine pulls, the signals to watch for, 
and he must always watch the road. 


The signals used by fireman and engineers, 
the pictures of different kinds of cars, and 
the explanation of the jobs done by various 


trains make an informative and interesting 
book. 


GriFFis, FAYE CAMPBELL. Lantern 
in the Valley. Macmillan, 1956. 136p. 
$2.50. 


A charming story, full of the atmosphere 
of old Japan, written by a Social Studies 
teacher from Texas, who went to visit her 
son in Japan and translated her impressions 
for the 8-12 year old children in her classes. 
Excellent supplementary reading or simply 
for enjoyment. 


GRosECLOSE, ExLcin. The Scimitar 
of Saladin. Macmillan, 1956. 180p. 
$2.75. 

A teen-age son of Christian missionaries 
in Persia becomes involved in intrigue. The 


mishaps of Bliss Caldwell, the hero, are 
recounted in well-constructed narrative. 


Hatt, Rosatys HAsKELL. Bertie 
and Eddie. Oxford, 1956. 115p. $3.00. 
A very appealing story about two small 
brothers, a horse and—dogs, by one who 
completely understands how a little boy’s 
mind works and how mixed up it can get. 
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Ha.u-Quest, OLca W. Wyatt Earp: 
Marshall of the Old West. Farrar, 
1956. 177p. $2.75. 

This biography begins with Wyatt Earp’s 
experiences on the wagon train as his pio- 
neer family moved to California, It covers 
his career as freighter, scout, buffalo hunter, 
and later as peace officer and skilled gun- 
fighter. Written for young people, it makes 
an excellent contribution to American his- 
tory reading. 


Hays, Witma Pitcurorp. Christ- 
mas on the Mayflower. Coward, 1956. 
unp. $2.50. 

How the Pilgrims spent their first Christ- 
mas aboard the Mayflower, while angry 
sailors threatened mutiny because of the 
delay, will interest elementary readers. The 
characters in the story are real and the 
incidents based on historic facts. 


Haywarp, ARTHUR LAWRENCE. A 
Book of Kings and Queens. Roy, 1956. 
228p. $2.75. 

In relatively uninspired narrative this book 
offers informative, if decidedly romanticized, 
versions of the lives of several kings and 
queens from Cleopatra to Victoria. The in- 
terested student may also read briefly of: 
Boadicea, Theodora, Harold, Jenghiz Khan, 
Montezuma, Suleiman the Magnificent, 
Philip II, Mary, Queen of Scotts, Marie 
Antoinette, and Napoleon I. 


Hecurt, Bessie M. All About Snakes. 
Random, 1956. 143p. $1.95. 


This “All About” book is one of some 
seventeen in a series and is a charmingly 
written, thoroughly scientific, altogether 
facinating, story of those animals that most 
if us fear—snakes—but which really are 
very fine friends of man. 


HENGESBAUGH, JANE. I Live in So 
Many Places. Childrens, 1956. unp. 
$1.50. 

A primary approach to geography, begin- 
ning with the child’s home and gradually 
increasing until the earth and its place in 
the universe is presented. Attractive pictures 
in color appear on each page and the simple 
text can be read by very young readers. 


Hosart, Lots. A Palette for Ingrid. 
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Messner, 1956. 188p. $2.95. 


Winning a scholarship gave Ingrid Carlsen 
a chance to study art in New York. This 
story gives an account of her problems, her 
sacrifices, and her final success as a free 
lance painter. High school readers will 
sympathize with her and will enjoy the 
happy ending to her romance. 


Hotserc, Rutu. Tabithas 
Doubleday, 1956. 223p. $2.75. 


Folly Cove, near Gloucester, Massachusetts 
in 1876 is the scene of Becky’s adventures 
with her friend Nancy, just arrived from 
Ireland, who is soon the most patriotic Amer- 
ican of all. Good reading for the 8-12 year 
old girl. 


Hill. 


HoLprook, Stewart HAti. Wyatt 
Earp, U. S. Marshall. Random, 1956. 
180p. $1.50. 


Junior high school readers will find this 
true story of Wyatt Earp as exciting as 
anything they can find. Life in Tombstone, 
Arizona, in 1881 was a real adventure, 
and this tall, quiet man proved that peace 
could be had without bloodshed, even 
though he had the reputation of being one of 
the greatest gunfighters the Old West ever 
knew. A fine contribution to the popular 
Landmark list. 


ILsey, VELMA. The Pink Hat. Lippin- 
cott, 1956. unp. $2.00. 


A tale in rhyme with a moral for the 
very young miss, of Penelope who saved for 
a pink net hat which she coveted, but did 
not take care of. Penelope learned the hard 
way, for she also had three pet rabbits. 
Enchanting pictures by the author reflect 
Penelope’s moods. 


Jackson, Carry PAUL AND JACKSON, 
O. B. Basketball Clown. Whittlesey, 
1956. 160p. $2.75. 


“Moose” Conklin did not want to play 
basketball in the first place, and when he 
finally decided to try out for the team he 
became a problem player. Junior high school 
readers will enjoy the account of the games 
as this high school group contended for 
the state championship. 
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Jarecer, Cyrit KAreEL. The Bull that 
was Terrifico. Day, 1956. unp. $2.50. 


This humorous story tells what happened 
in a peaceful town in Spain when the 
fiercest bull in the country appeared in a 
remarkable bull fight. Besides the bull, 
who had problems, there are cockroaches 
with problems, too. Zonta, the hero, is not 
happy either, and the combined experiences 
of everyone create an amusing situation. 
Elementary readers. 


Janes, Epwarp C. Trouble At Clear 
Lake. Macrae, 1956. 220p. $2.75. 


Ben Colton went to Clear Lake as a bi- 
ologist to find why fish were not doing so 
well as in years past. This led to misunder- 
standings with farmers, a mill owner, and 
an unknown group that Ben discovered to 
be counterfeiters. Upper grades. 


Jupo, Frank J. The Sweetest Story 
Ever Told. Sterling, 1956. unp. $2.25. 


Children will enjoy this simply told ac- 
count of man’s earliest discovery of honey, 
sugar, chocolate, chewing gum, and modi- 
fications of their use to the present day, 
concluding with recipes for chocolate fudge, 
uncooked icing, and gingerbread men. The 
author’s clever illustrations add much to the 
bock’s attractiveness. 


KeELsEY, ALICE Geer. | Give You 
My Colt. Longmans, 1956. 160p. $2.75. 


The story of modern Persia gives the 
elementary reader an insight into the life 
of two native boys. The plot concerns their 
love of horses, and the daily experiences of 
these sturdy, independent nomads. 


Kesey, VERA. Young Men So Dar- 
ing. Bobbs, 1956. 288p. $2.75. 

The story of four young fur traders—Peter 
Pond, Manuel Lisa, John Jacob Aster, and 
Jim Bridger. Good reference material for 
the upper elementary grades. 


KESSLER, ETHEL AND KESSLER, 
LEONARD. Peek-A-Boo. Doubleday, 
1956. unp. $2.00. 

Another charming picture book for the 
very youngest by this versatile team, which 
will appeal by the mere fact of its essen- 
tially familiar background. 


Kine, Rosin. Hundl Is A Dog. Dut- 


ton, 1956. 60p. $2.25. 


The author of Burrito invents another 
amusing little tale, this time about a Swiss 
St. Bernard, who has trouble with his res- 
cue work. 


KNIGHT, FRANCES Epear. Family on 
the Tide. St. Martin’s, 1956. 274p. 
$2.75. 

An interesting British family make ad- 
justment to changed circumstances. Their 
unusual life aboad a yacht, the temperament 
of the author-father, the friendship of fifteen 
year old Maureen with a talented young man 
who had a secret, all bring emotional prob- 
lems and adventures into the story. Whole- 
some picture of life abroad for high school 
readers, 


Knicut, Rut Apams. Search for 
the Galleon’s Gold. McGraw, 1956. 
191p. $2.95. 


A tale of the Spanish Armada, its fabu- 
lous treasure ship, and four lads of Spain 
and Scotland. Based on fact, the story is 
well-developed and true to detail. A pleas- 
ure to read. 


Kro_t, Harry Harrison. My 
Heart’s in the Hills. Westminster, 1956. 
188p. $2.75. 

An absorbing story of an ambitious girl 
who postpones marriage to finish her senior 
year at the university and to expand her 
camp for girls. 


Lapp, EuizaBETH. The Night of the 
Hurricane. Morrow, 1956. 190p. $2.50. 


Judy had never lived near the ocean before 
and did not know what a storm could do to a 
peaceful Maine seacoast. She learned to 
cope with wind and snow and natural prob- 
lems arising in her new home. Quite as 
important, she learned to share her adven- 
tures and to enrich the lives of others. 


LANGDALE, Haze. The Cocker Span- 
iel Mystery. Dutton, 1956. 128p. $2.50. 


How Polly, the trailer girl, with her en- 
thusiasm and persistence solved the mystery 
of the cocker spaniels stolen from Judy 
Ann’s father’s kennels is an intriguing story, 
full of suspense, which the 8-12 year old 
girl will love. 
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LenskI, Lots. Flood Friday. Lippin- 
cott, 1956. 98p. $2.50. 


The author gives an excellent picture of 
what may have happened to a Connecticut 
family and their friends during and after 
the 1955 flood. Her keen understanding of 
children and their problems helps her to 
make this another delightful book in the 
American Regional Series. 


Lent, Henry Boies. Men At Work 
in New England. Putnam, 1956. 130p. 
$2.75. 

A study in economic life written for ele- 


mentary-school reading purposes. Good ref- 
erence material. 


MacMIiian, Anne. Levko. Longman, 
1956. 159p. $2.75. 

Levko is a displaced person whose 
mysterious behavior causes much concern 
in the Canadian family who have taken him 
in. Love and understanding from these farm 
people help him to adjust to his new life, 
but many problems arise from the tragic 
background of his Ukvanian experiences 
before the happy ending is reached. 


McCatt, Epitu S. The Buttons Go 
Camping. Beckley-Cardy (Benefic 
Press), 1956. 96p. $1.60. 

Another easy-to-read book about the many 


Buttons and their various adventures; for 
7-10 year olds. 


McCormick, WILFRED. The Captive 
Coach. McKay, 1956. 179p. $2.75. 

Rocky was a new football coach. He dis- 
covered that he had to handle the quarter- 
back club as well as the team. Good foot- 
ball story for junior high level. 


McGirrFin, Lee. The Fifer of San 
Jacinto. Lothrop, 1956. 191p. $3.00. 


The trials of a young boy from Virginia as 
he makes his way in the new land of Texas 
present a good picture of the time and place. 
The young reader will find a fast moving 
story with some chapters dealing with In- 
dians and others with simple home life in a 
log cabin. I especially recommend this. 


Marino, Dororuy. That’s My Fav- 
orite. Lippincott, 1956. unp. $2.00. 


When little Suzy moved to a city apart- 
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ment, she was happy to find a playmate, but 
puzzled because her friend never liked to 
play the same game twice. This little story 
with its gay pictures and surprise ending 
will please the very young miss. 


Mark, Mickey Kiar. Fish on the 
Tide. Children, 1956. unp. $2.50. 

A series of nature observations are shown 
through the eyes of Danny as he goes to 
the beach to catch fish. Early elementary 
level, young readers can manage the brief 
text, which is accented by attractive page 
drawings in color. 


Mason, Miriam E. Benjamin Lucky. 
Macmillan, 1956. 138p. $2.25. 


Benjamin’s luck was all bad luck—stern 
teachers, wrong presents for the nice teacher 
whom he loved, but finally his luck changed 
—and not because of a rabbit’s foot, after all. 
Enjoyable story for the 6-10 year olds in 
large print, for easier reading. 


MILLHOLLAND, Ray. Lucky Shoes. 
Doubleday, 1956. 192p. $2.50. 


Andy had to choose between the varsity 
practice and the shop course he needed for 
engineering. He chose shop and went out 
for second team and made varsity anyway. 
Football story for 12-15 year olds. 


Nasu, Nancy. Wumpy’s Christmas 
Gift. Lothrop, 1956. 29p. $2.00. 


The little toy elephant hadn’t planned to 
give himself so completely at Christmas time, 
but found his greatest happiness and worth 
when he became useful to others. 


NIELSEN, Jean. Island Exile. Funk, 
1956. 250p. $2.75. 

In the unusual setting of a peaceful island 
in the San Juans, this story gives the ad- 
justment of a fifteen year old girl to the 
disappointments and problems faced by her 
family. Life of the people on the island 
makes interesting and broadening back- 
ground for high school readers as they face 
the new experiences with Maggie. 


Norton, June. The Sunflower Song 
Book. Day, 1956. 46p. $2.75. 

The words and music of 24 songs for 
kindergarten and primary grades, covering 
holidays and points of interest that appeal 
to the children of that grade level. Well 
illustrated. 
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O’Connor, Patrick. Gunpowder for 
Washington. Washburn, 1956. 151p. 
$2.75. 

A ship load of gunpowder in a leaky 
ship, a hurricane, a British ship, a blockaded 
harbor, and Lieutenant Royal, who de- 
livered the powder to Washington, make an 
enthralling adventure for intermediates and 
upper grade boys. 


OFFoRD, LENORE GLEN. Enchanted 
August. Bobbs, 1956. 245p. $2.75. 


A girl moves into a new town where 
an annual Shakesperian festival is held. 
She unwillingly learns about and _ takes 
part in the festival, makes good adjust- 
ments with social problems and _ learns 
about real people in real situations. Excellent 
for teen-age girls. 


PECHINPAH, Betty. Coco Is Coming. 
Lothrop, 1956. unp. $2.50. 


A pleasing story for the 4-8 year olds who 
will love Mariana’s pictures as they will love 
Coco, the clown, George Pig, the dog, and 
Christmas, the donkey, who make the book. 


PHILLIPS, MaRJORIE. Two of Red 
and Two of Blue. Bobbs, 1956. 221p. 
$2.50. 


Against the background of high ideals and 
adventure of the days of chivalry, this story 
presents the life of a page for upper ele- 
mentary readers. There are contests in arch- 
ery and athletic skill; treachery and upris- 
ings. The page learns at last the meaning 
of the phrase: two of red and two of blue. 
The ending is a surprise. 


RANDALL, Biossom E. Fun for 
Chris. Whitman, 1956. unp. $1.75. 


This is a simple, sweet story that would 
be helpful in developing an understanding 
of the differences in people. The young 
generation will gain much from the direct 
manner used in this book as “Children al- 
ways look like their mothers and fathers 
in some way.” 


Renick, Marion. Seven Simpsons 
on Six Bikes. Scribners, 1956. 122p. 
$2.25. 


Concerns Beany’s learning to ride his new 





bike, his being taken into the Home Guards, 
and the real live adventure which all seven 
Simpsons had on their six bikes, hunting the 
lost house. Large print and appropriate 
illustrations will help the 6-10 year old boy 
to read it himself. 


RIETVELD, JANE. Roly and Poly. Vik- 
ing, 1956. 44p. $2.00. 


Graphic brown-toned pictures and simple 
text make this story of Jimmy and his two 
pigs a good one to read aloud to the 4-7 
year olds. 


RosBerTson, KeitH. The Pinto Deer. 
Viking, 1956. 220p. $2.50. 

John Nichelson, undertakes to capture a 
deer with “pinto” markings for a zoo. In 
doing so, he finds a grandfather for a little 
girl, helps catch deer poachers, and finally 
retraces the deer. Good reading for early 
teen-agers. 


Ropinson, Maset Louise. Riley 
Goes to Obedience School. Random, 
1956. 80p. $2.50. 


Another entertaining story that independ- 
ent, irrepressible, delightful canine person- 
ality, which will be welcomed by all Riley- 
lovers, especially those in the 9-12 group. 


RypBerc, Ernie. The Golden Win- 
dow. Longmans, 1956. 143p. $2.50. 


The story centers around a plot of mystery 
and excitement of three college freshmen 
girls and their social activities. Recommend- 
ed for teen-age girls. 


Savitt, Sam. Step-A-Bit. Dutton, 
1956. 68p. $2.95. 


Life-like drawings with just a little run- 
ning commentary tell the story of the birth 
and growth of a foal, true since the drawings 
were made on the spot, in stall or paddock. 
The boy of 10 or over will find great satis- 
faction and enjoyment in this artistic ac- 
count. 


Scuoor, GENE. Joe DiMaggio, The 
Yankee Clipper. Messner, 1956. 192p. 
$2.95. 


For baseball minded youngsters, the story 
of one of baseball’s greatest players. 
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Seckar, ALVENA VagpA. Misko. Ox- 
ford, 1956. 158p. $2.75. 


A realistic picture of a coal-mining com- 
munity and the problems to be faced there. 
Misko finds life good, in spite of discour- 
aging aspects, and there are good and ex- 
citing times because he is alert and under- 
standing and ready to help others. Upper 
elementary reading for social studies. 


SEIBERT, ELizABETH. The Abrus 
Necklace. Macrae, 1956. 222p. $2.75. 
Exciting mystery story for girls, with 


adventure, a bit of romance, and a surprise 
ending. 
SHEINWOLD, ALFRED. 10] Best Card 
Games for Children. Sterling, 1956. 
128p. $2.00. 
Games for children of all ages, even the 
very young and adults, all to be played with 


a deck of cards, are included in this inter- 
esting collection. 


Sisson, RoseEMARY ANNE. The Im- 
practical Chimney Sweep. Watts, 1956. 
175p. $2.75. 

A humorous story of a British chimney 
sweep, who had imagination. It deals with a 
nobleman, some gypsies, enchantment, and 
a boy who got on in the world without being 
practical. Elementary readers who like un- 
usual, fanciful tales will enjoy this one. 

SKELTON, PETER. Animals All. Day, 
1956. 253p. $3.75. 

An interesting and unusual collection of 
stories, many of them classics, by well 
known writers, in all of which the animal is 
the leading character. For all animal-lovers. 

Situ, Eunice Younc. The House 
with the Secret Room. Bobbs, 1956. 
114p. $2.75. 

Helping to build the family’s new home 
changes Nibs from a destructive to a con- 
structive little boy, and teaches him many 
useful things as well. Has perhaps too many 
building details for the 7-11 year old, but 
many boys this age will enjoy it. 


SoeMER, CECELIA. The Story of 
Maximilian, the Mouse who Went to 
School. McKay, 1956. unp. $2.00. 


The mouse that caused so much comment 
in Lord and Taylor’s New York Times ad- 
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vertisement last year is now in a book ready 
to entertain boys and girls. After mistaking a 
bar of soap for cheese (because he was 
unable to read S-O-A-P) Maximilian decided 
he should learn to read and avoid such 
troubles in the future. How he goes to school 
and is elated when he finally masters the 
printed word will make interesting reading 
for boys and girls of pre-school and early- 
school age. 

STewarRT, Marcery S. Ano E. V. 
Buck. Strange Babies. Caxton, 1956. 
109p. $3.00. 

Five imaginative stories dealing with 
animal babies. Facing problems common to 
children, they present adventures and per- 
sonality adjustments young children enjoy. 
Their purpose concerns behavior and not 
factual nature background. 

Stowe, AuRELIA, comp. When Boy 
Dates Girl. Random, 1956. 215p. 
$2.95. 

The confusion, uncertainty, but gradual, 
if painful, emerging of mature self, which 
is the teen-ager, is characteristic of this 
well-chosen collection. 

TEILHET, Darwin Le Ora (Fisher, 
Cyrus T., pseud.) The Hawaiian Sword. 
Funk, 1956. 198p. $2.75. 

The legend of a mysterious sword, the 
disappearance of a tourist and that of some 
very valuable medicine make the background 
for a gripping story that leads Finny Wheat 
into a desperate fight with a band of in- 
ternational drug thieves. Interesting Ha- 
waiian setting. High school. 

Totsoom, Wanpa. People of the 
Snow: Eskimos of Arctic Canada. Cow- 
ard, 1956. 96p. $1.95. 

Illustrated by actual photographs, People 
of the Snow describes clearly the life and 
customs of the Eskimos. The author’s life in 
the country vouches for the authenticity of 
her material. 

TURNGREN, ANNETTE. Steamboat’s 
Coming. Longmans, 1955. 183p. $2.75. 

Will Morgan was disappointed because 
he did not get the job of river pilot as 
he had hoped. It took experience in lum- 
ber camps to harden him, and several re- 
sponsible jobs before he was mature enough 
to realize the requirements of that job. The 
story moves slowly, but ends with a battle 
with ice on the lake and an exciting race. 
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UpHaMm, Euizasetu. Little Brown 
Bear Goes to School. Platt, 1956. unp. 
$1.25. 


Lovers of the Little Brown Bear stories 
will be delighted with this collection of new 
stories about him, his family and friends. 


WaLpMAN, Frank. Lucky Bat Boy. 
World Pub. Co., 1956. 215p. $2.75. 


Fifteen year old Billy Carmichael was bat 
boy for a big league team. His belief in a 
veteran pitcher who was struggling to make 
a comeback makes an exciting story as the 
boy plays an important part in the pitcher’s 
success in carrying his team to victory. 


WarNER, GERTRUDE CHANDLER. The 
Yellow House Mystery. Scott, 1956. 
191p. $2.00. 


This story follows the popular BOXCAR 
CHILDREN and SURPRISE ISLAND, and 
middle elementary readers will happily go 
on a new adventure with the four Alden 
children. They find some important money, 
a boy who has been thought dead, help to 
clear a mystery, and bring happiness to 
several others. 


Wess, Cuirrorp. Magic Island. 
Warne, 1956. 54p. $2.00. 


An original handling of a fanciful ad- 
venture on a tropical island. Amusing in- 
cidents will interest young readers, each 
one being accompanied by page illustra- 
tions. 


WELLMAN, Manty Wape. Young 
Squire Morgan. Washburn, 1956. 
172p. $2.75. 

Young Jason wanted to be a lawyer; 
“squire” in early Alabama terminology. By 
rescuing Squire Colquit from would-be mur- 
derers, he gets his chance to study law. 
By courage and through danger, he makes 


good. A story of early Alabama for early 
teen-agers. 


Wituiams, Jay AND ABRASHKIN, 
RaymMonp. Danny Dunn and the Anti- 
Gravity Paint. Whittlesey, 1956. 154p. 
$2.50. 


The 8-12-year-old space ship fiction lover 
will enjoy and be amused by this book 
whick suggests a different angle to 
space navigation. 





Wise, Winirrep E. Frances A La 
Mode. Macraey 1956. 224p. $2.75. 


The fashion-wise young girl may envy 
Franny’s Art Institute scholarship and her 
opportunity to work in the Fashion Bureau 
of a big department store, but she will 
have her eyes opened to the unpleasant 
side of such a life. Romantic interest is 
secondary but sufficient. 


Witton, Dorotuy. Crossroads for 
Chela. Messner, 1956. 192p. $2.95. 


Chela was an Indian, living in a remote 
village in the Mexican Sierras, and she 
feared the outcome of her accidental friend- 
ship with an American boy. The _back- 
ground is primitive, and the influence of 
the modern as well as the foreign makes an 
absorbing story. Junior high problems. 


Witty, Paut. The True Book of 
Freedom and Our U. S. Family. Chil- 
drens, 1956. unp. $2.00. 


In this book, Dr. Witty tells how the U. S. 
colonies united into one family and under 
the Constitution gained freedom to go to 
school, to church and to work at what they 
wish. Also the privileges and responsibili- 
ties of a member of a democratic society 
are outlined. A book for the very young. 


YEN, Liane. The Pot Bank. Lippin- 
cott, 1956. unp. $2.00. 


This is a book for the very young, and 
one that will give American children an un- 
derstanding of a “Chinese Fair.” The pic- 
tures present a colorful and interesting life, 
and the story gives meaning to the fact 
that children all over the world like to 
save their pennies so that they can spend 
them. 


ZinER, FEENIE. The True Book of 
Time. Childrens, 1956. unp. $2.00. 


With pictures and easily understood text 
something of the history of measuring time 
is explained to the young reader. Various 
methods of measuring time are discussed; 
the sundial, shadow sticks, burning candles, 
Chinese water clock, hour glasses, and 
clocks. 


The book will help the youngster tell time 
for himself. 
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Education and Psychology 


Apams, EFFIE Kaye. Experiences of 
a Fulbright Teacher. Christopher, 
1956. 215p. $3.75. 


A teacher’s odyssey. The experiences of 
a school marm who went to the Orient to 
teach on the Fulbright Exchange program. 
A very readable glimpse of Pakistan through 
the eyes of a young American woman. 


ARMSTRONG, WILLIAM H. Study Is 
Hard Work. Harper, 1956. 167p. $2.00. 


A better than average reference for senior 
high school and college students who wish to 
improve their academic learning skills and 
techniques. Separate short chapters deal 
helpfully with such matters as taking notes, 
improving reading comprehension, and re- 
viewing for and taking examinations. As 
suggested by the title, emphasis is placed on 
Ptolemy’s caution that “there is no royal 
road to learning.” 


Biarr, GLENN Myers. Diagnostic 
and Remedial Teaching. rev. ed. 1956. 
Macmillan. 409p. $5.25. 

Revised edition of an earlier work. In 
the revision the author has included much 
emphasis to remedial teaching in elementary 
grades. The book has much helpful detail 
for classroom teachers and the reviewer be- 
lieves it should be in the professional li- 
brary of every school. 


BLoom, BENJAMIN S., ED. Taxonomy 
of Educational Objectives: Handbook 
I Longmans, 1956. 207p. $1.50 paper. 


This taxonomy or classification of educa- 
tional goals was prepared by a Committee 
of College and University Examiners. The 
handbook applies to the cognitive area (in- 
cluding remembering and recalling knowl- 
edge, thinking, problem solving and creat- 
ing) although the original plan included 
the affective and psychomotor aspects of the 
curriculum. The monograph is designed to 
give the curriculum builder an insight into 
the principles of classifying objectives and, 
in turn, to help him to plan learning ex- 
periences and evaluating devices. 


Buttock, Harrison. Helping the 
Nonreading Pupil in the Secondary 
School. Teachers College, 1956. 180p. 
$3.75. 
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A sorely needed and highly valuable refer- 
ence source for all high school teachers. 
Rising above the petty debates of tradi- 
tion vs. group process in teaching, the 
text clearly delineates the responsibility of 
teacher to non-reading high school pupils 
and shows ways of meeting these responsi- 
bilities. 


CALLAHAN, Raymonp E. An Intro- 
duction to Education in American So- 
ciety. Knopf, 1956. 46lp. $5.50. 


This is a valuable source book for under- 
graduate and graduate students of educa- 
tion and the social studies. It is unique in 
combining the author’s contributions with 
readings from authorities in various fields, 
like Conant, Kluckhohn, Lippmann, Bogley 
and Dewey. It is comprehensive, and not 
doctrinaire. Its contributions to the field is 
a distinctive one. 


CasweLL, Hous Letanp. How 
Firm A Foundation? Harvard, 1956. 
42p. $1.50. 


The first Burton lecture at Harvard is an 
analysis of the threats to the quality of 
education provided in elementary schools. 
Clear, concise, forthright. Should be read 
by all leaders in education. 


DEFERRARI, Roy JosepH. The Prob- 
lems of Administration in the Ameri- 
can College. Catholic University Press, 
1956. 198p. $3.50 paper. 

A report of the Workshop on Problems of 
Administrations in the American College, 
held in 1955 by the Catholic University of 
America. Chapters deal with each major 
administration office and with problems 
of administering instruction. 


Fine, BENJAMIN & ANDERSON, 
Vivienne. The School Administrator 
and the Press. Crofts, 1956. 112p. 
$2.50. 

A preetical manual for school administra- 
tors and news reporters who seek to build 


public interest in education. Useful in 
schools and colleges alike. 
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GuTzKE, MANFrorD GeorcE. John 
Dewey’s Thought and its Implications 
for Christian Education. King, 1956. 
270p. $4.00. 


Doctoral dissertations continue to be writ- 
ten on this, that, and the other aspects of 
Dewey’s philosophy and the present volume 
is one more. Whether the eager student 
of Dewey will learn more of the religious 
implications of his thought from a book 
like the present or from Dewey’s own writ- 
ings is at least open to question. 


HerrRIcK, JOHN HENRY AND OTHERS. 
From School Program to School Plant. 
Holt, 482p. $5.50. 


Written as a textbook for schoolhouse 
planning, it is the best available for this 
purpose. Emphasis is on procedures, proc- 
esses, and broad principles. Too lacking in 
specifics to serve as a guide and too devoid 
of references to serve as basic source ma- 
terial, it is better suited for undergraduate 
than for graduate study. The reader is ex- 
pected to accept as truisras the statements 
and bland generalizations of the authors. 


JorDAN, ARTHUR MELVILLE. Educa- 
tional Psychology: Growth and Learn- 
ing. 4th ed. Holt, 1956. 600p. $5.50. 


This is the fourth edition of a book which 
was first published in 1928. The latest 
edition places considerable emphasis upon 
growth and learning in contrast to earlier 
editions that tended to stress the scientific 
and methodological aspects of educational 
psychology. This latest edition is probably 
more functional in its approach than any 
of the earlier ones. 


Katz, JosepH. Canadian Education 
Today. McGraw, 1956. 243p. $3.95. 


A thorough and effective coverage of the 
current system of Canadian education in a 
vivid descriptive style. This book should be 
highly useful to American students of edu- 
cation who wish to view American educa- 
tion in a new perspective. 


Kitzer, Louls AND OTHERS. Allied 
Activities in the Secondary School. 
Harper, 1956. 357p. $4.50. 

A helpful and unique presentation of the 


expanded function of the modern secondary 
school. A desirable supplement for texts in 





general methods of teaching, and appropri- 
ate reading for both teacher and principals 
in-service. 

Nose, JEANNE L. The Negro 
Woman’s College Education. Teachers 
College, 1956. 163p. $4.25. 

This is a critical analysis of status of 
Negro Woman’s Colleges by a talented Negro 
woman. The book is basically a study of 
the Negro woman and her needs for a col- 
lege education. The book is well written. 


STEPHENS, JOHN Mortimer. Educa- 
tional Psychology: The Study of Edu- 
cational Growth. rev. ed. Holt, 1956. 
717p. $6.00. 

A revision of a well-known textbook in 
educational psychology. A distinctive fea- 
ture of this book is its emphasis on metheds 
of research and educational growth. In 
the revision the author continues to stress 
the distinctive features of the first edition. 


Literature 


Davis, BuRKE. Gray Fox. Rinehart, 
1956. 477p. $6.00. 

An interesting life of Robert E. Lee, 
made up of incidents largely from his mili- 
tary life. General comments about Lee are 
so adulatory as to detract from any appre- 
ciation of his true greatness. 


E.uiott, Georce P., Ep. Fifteen 
Modern American Poets. Rinehart, 
1956. 315p. $1.65 paper. 

This anthology presents the work of “the 
middle generation of American poets” of 
modern times—those born between 1904 and 
1921. It, therefore, supplements the usual 
collection which favors the earlier poets. 
Another valuable addition to the Rinehart 
paper-bound editions. 


FAVERTY, FREDERIC EVERETT, ED. 
The Victorian Poets: A Guide to Re- 
search. Harvard, 1956. 292p. $5.00. 

This unique book grew out of the de- 
liberations of the Victorian Group of the 
Modern Language Association of America. 
It reviews and evaluates previous bibli- 
ographies, scholarship, and criticism in the 
field of English poetry of the Victorian Age. 
The chapters, written by various scholars, 
cover general material and leading specific 
writers. Indispensable to students of the 
period. 
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Runes, Dacosert Davin, Ep. Treas- 
ury of World Literature. Philosophical, 
1956. 1450p. $15.00. 

A compilation of selections covering liter- 
ature in all countries from earliest times to 
the present day. More space is given here 
to literature of Asia than is found in most 
anthologies because the editor feels Asia 
needs more representation, and, as he points 
out, a “treasury of literature is a personal 
matter.” 


STIRLING, Brents. Unity in Shakes- 
pearian Tragedy. Columbia University 
Press, 1956. 212p. $3.75. 

A study of the themes in certain Shakes- 
pearian tragedies in relation to motivation, 


structure, and meaning. New theories are 
advanced and defended by textual analysis. 


TayLor, WALTER FULLER. The Story 
of American Letters, rev. ed. Regnery, 
1956. 504p. $5.00. 

A revised edition of one of the gest 
treatments of the development of American 
literature. Professor Taylor's emphasis is 
on a descriptive and critical account of the 
literature itself with only a frame work of 
historical and biographical material. Val- 
uable for a textbook or a reference book. 


Warts, Cuares Henry, II. Thomas 
Holley Chivers: His literary career and 
his poetry. University of Georgia 
Press, 1956. 286p. $5.00. 

Students of American literature should be 
grateful to Professor Watts for providing a 
full-length study of one of the most inter- 
esting minor writers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Using the extensive Chivers collection 
at Brown University and other resources, 
the author has filled in gaps in the facts 
of Chivers’ life, analyzed literary influences, 
and treated with objectivity and thorough- 


ness the Poe-Chivers controversy. An ex- 
cellent critical biography. 
Music 

Bate, Puiuip. The Oboe. Philo- 


sophical, 1956. 195p. $6.00. 

There are no other books concerning the 
Oboe’s history and development—therefore 
this is a must. Plates alone are worth the 


price. Ideal for instrumental research either 
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in musicology or music edication. It suffers 
slightly from a pro-English viewpoint. 

Cass, JEANNETTE. Rudiments of Mu- 
sic. Appleton, 1956. 290p. $3.75. 

A thorough book which covers all the 
basic material up through major and minor 
scales and chords, while also giving ma- 
terial for keyboard, dictation, sight sing- 
ing, and appreciation activities. Includes 
work sheets and sample tests. Suitable for 
high school or college freshmen classes. 

Dickinson, ALAN EpGarR FREDERIC. 
Bach’s Fugal Works. Pitman, 1956. 
280p. $6.95. 

A welcome study of the fugal style as used 
by Bach as well as developments before and 
after Bach’s time. The chronological method 
of presentation is employed. 

This should receive serious consideration 
by any college instructor of music history, 
theory and composition, as well as the ad- 
vanced study of canon and fugue, and 
composition. 

Geer, Ezra Haroun. Hymnal for 
Colleges and Schools. Yale, 1956. unp. 
$4.75. 

Hymns selected to extend 
challenge the intellect, and satisfy the 
taste of the college student. Music and 
poetry selected for artistic worth from wealth 
of literature available in early, Renais- 
sance, and folk as well as usual sources. 
The problem of the musical editing of old 
hymns treated in an intelligent and practical 
manner. 

Hoover, KATHLEEN O’DONNELL. 
Makers of Opera. Beechhurst, 1956. 
$6.00. 


A reprint of the 
A brief discussion 


the culture, 


original 1948 edition. 
of each of eighteen 
“makers” of opera who made significant 
contributions to the development of opera. 
Composers range from Peri (Dramma_ per 
Musica) to Wagner (Gesamtkunstwerk) 
and Richard Strauss (Orchestral opera). 
LENHART, CHARMENZ S. Musical In- 
fluence on American Poetry. Uni- 
versity of Georgia, 1956. 337p. $5.00. 
This volume is for those with an esoteric 
interest in music and poetry. The author 
cites examples of American poetry (to 1900) 
in which music and/or musical references 


are included. There are no musical ex- 
amples. 
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Music Liprary Association. The 
Association’s Index of Record Reviews. 
Compiled by Kurtz Myers. Crown, 
1956. 440p. $5.95. 

A serious attempt to classify the multitude 
of recordings (LP and some 78 rpm) so 
that the music librarian or avid record col- 
iector may be able to obtain an opinion 
concerning which performance of a_par- 
ticular composition is the “best.” A must 
book for every music library. 


NEwMAN, WILLIAM STEIN. The Pi- 
anist’s Problems. rev. and enlarged. 
Harper, 1956. 168p. $3.00. 


A thoroughly interested presentation of 
the pianist’s problems in a scholarly yet 
readable, idealistic yet practical, form. This 
book could be used effectively and success- 
fully in a piano pedagogy class. 


Reference 


BarKEeR, R. E. Books for All. 
UNESCO. Columbia University Press, 
1956. 102p. $3.00. 


This study of international book trade 
is a valuable statistical source, with dis- 
cussions of book trade organization, trade 
barriers, copyright, language and _ literacy, 
libraries and book exchanges. Pictographs 
and directories of agencies add to its refer- 
ence value. 


Bibliography of Free and Inexpensive 
Materials for Economic Education. 
Joint Council on Economic Education, 
1956. 48p. 50 cents. 


A very comprehensive list of up-to-date in- 
formation on economic problems. There are 
two sections to this book. Section One: A 
list of publications arranged alphabetically 
according to the issuing organization; Sec- 
tion Two: Description of the purpose and 
function of each issuing organization. It 
concludes with a publication list of the 
Joint Council on Economic Education. 


Buntinc, James E., ED. Private In- 
dependent Schools, 1956. Bunting, 
1956. 915p. $7.50. 

A very valuable directory for parents 


and teachers. Enough information is given 
about teachers, curriculum, and outside ac- 





tivities of the school to enable a school to 
be selected to fit an individual child. 


Handbook of Private Schools, 1955- 
56. An Annual Descriptive Survey of 
Independent Education. 37th ed. Sarg- 
ent, 1956. 1232p. $8.00. 


A descriptive survey of independent edu- 
cation which lists the leading private 
schools, geographically arranged. Concise 
descriptions of their programs, scope, ob- 
jectives, history, tuition, physical facilities, 
etc. are given for all institutions. 

There is an illustrated section of the 
schools’ own statements of their offerings 
and a directory of camps and summer pro- 
grams. Included is a section of maps show- 
ing concise locations of schools; a di- 
rectory listing publications, services and 
supplies important to educators; and asso- 
ciation membership lists. The index of 
schools in the back includes every school 
described or listed in the Handbook. 


Hocan, HomeER. Dictionary of 
American Synonyms. Philosophical, 
1956. 388p. $6.00. 

The aim of the present work is to supply 
synonyms which reflect current life. Es- 
pecially are such synonyms needed for the 
practical writer of journalism, advertising, 
or sales correspondence since, many times 
in their writings, the meanings of words 
stabilized by long usage do not apply. 


LLtoyp, DonaLp JAcoB AND War- 
FEL, H. R. American English in its Cul- 
tural Setting. Knopf, 1956. 553p. 
$6.00. 


The authors say that this book is “for all 
those who have tangled with the English 
language in school or out and come away 
bruised. It is,” they say, “a book for any- 
one who needs to understand English and 
how it works in American society.” The 
book is a comprehensive treatment of Eng- 
lish speech and writing in terms of modern 
studies of language. It merits serious read- 
ing and study. 


MANTINBAND, JAMES H. Dictionary 
of Latin Literature. Philosophical, 
1956. 303p. $7.50. 

A useful reference work dealing with 


classical and medieval Latin authors and 
their writings. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
oF ENcLIsH. Elementary Reading List 
Committee. Adventuring with Books: 
A Reading List for the Elementary 
Grades. The Council, 1956. 146p. 75 


cents. 


This classified reading list of children’s 
books includes those published during the 
last five years plys some old favorites. The 
classifications are’ such useful ones as Pic- 
ture stories and Easy Books, Fiction, Folk- 
lore, Fine Arts, Religion, Hobbies, Social 
Studies, and Science. Complete bibliographic 
information and an annotation are given for 
each book. Arrangement is alphabetical by 
author under each large division with sep- 
arate title and author indexes at the end. 


RIcHARDSON, BEN. Great American 
Negroes. Crowell, 1956. 339p. $3.75. 


Revision of 1945 book, useful for supple- 
mentary reading in high school. 


Textbooks in Print. Bowker, 1956. 
229p. 

With the present edition this standard 
reference book changes to the new title 
of Textbooks in Print. The author in- 
dex in the last several catalogs has greatly 
improved their usefulness; now, the title 
index added to this year’s edition further 
increases the usefulness of this lisitng of 
textbooks which has appeared yearly since 
1869. 


THORPE, WILLARD AND OTHERS. 
American Issues 2v. Lippincott, 1954. 
1000p. $6.50 ea. 


The present anthology tries to present 
American literature so that it may be 
studied against the panorama of the coun- 
try’s history. Selections are divided into 
those ‘whose bearing and interest are pri- 
marily social, and selections which can stand 
on their own merits as literature.” The 
former are placed in volume one, “The So- 
cial Record,” and the latter in volume two, 
“The Literary Record.” In the back of each 
volume is a composite index of both volumes. 
An excellent collection made more valuable 
by the division of material described above. 


UNESCO. Vacations Abroad. Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1956. 180p. 
$1.00. 
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Published to give information to those 
wanting opportunities to combine educa- 
tional experiences with travel abroad. 


UNESCO. World Survey of Educa- 
tion: Handbook of Educational Or- 
ganization and Statistics. Columbia 
University Press, 1956. 943p. $16.00. 


This volume is the result of planned 
collaboration of the educational authori- 
ties of the membership states of UNESCO, 
its scope greatly increased over the earlier 
World Handbook of Educational Organiza- 
tions and Statistics, now presenting a sur- 
vey of the educational system in each coun- 
try. The present plan is to publish this sur- 
vey at intervals of three years. 

The value of this book is as great as the 
task of its preparation was enormous. 


WALDHORN, ARTHUR. A Concise 
Dictionary of the American Language. 


Philosophical, 1956. 186p. $4.50. 


Two types of Americanisms are treated in 
this dictionary—those words, phrases, or 
idions originating in the U. S. and those 
previously in the English language but give 
no meaning since adopted in America. Words 
which are labeled as colloquial, slang, and 
dialectal are best suited for informal 
speaking and writing and an extreme col- 
loquial level of usage. There is a wide cov- 
erage of subjects from bobby soxers and 
coca-cola to “tar and feathers.” Concise and 
well-written definitions and explanations. 


Science and Mathematics 


AcworTH, BERNARD. Bird and But- 
terfly Mysteries: The Truth about Mi- 
gration. Philosophical, 1956. 303p. 
$7.50. 


The author, Bernard Acworth, is a good 
thinker, good observer and good writer. He 
is also a special creationist of the first 
rank. As such he is anti-Darwin, anti- 
Einstein and anti-Huxley. Those who en- 
joy Worlds in Collision likely will en- 
joy this book, but the reader should keep 
in mind all that is left out as well as what 
is included. 
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ApLER, IRvinc. The Stars: Step- 
ping Stones into Space. Day, 1956. 
128p. $2.95. 


A small book that explains the simpler 
mathematics of astronomy by diagrams, 
analogies, and familiar words. Clear, read- 


able. 


Camp, Ezra Joun. Mathematical 
Analysis. Heath, 1956. 610p. $6.00. 
This book is designed to provide a text 
for an integrated course for college fresh- 


men. It appears to be carefully developed 
and teachable. 


GALLANT, Roy A. Exploring Mars. 
Garden City, 1956. 62p. $2.00. 

Strikingly illustrated, atlas-sized book on 
the mysterious planet, presenting recently 
discovered facts and theories built upon 
them. One certainty—no men on Mars. 


Giet, A. Abacs or Nomograms. 
Translated by J. W. Head and H. D. 
Phippen. Philosophical, 1956. 225p. 
$12.00. 

This is a very comprehensive book on 
the elements of nomograms. It should be a 


very helpful book for those who have need 
for their use. 


HarTUNG, MAuRICE L. AND OTHERS. 
Numbers We See. Scott, 1956. 72p. 
$1.52. : 

This seems to be a very carefully worked 
out program for helping children of the 


first grade get a clear understanding of 
number and its use. 


HeatH, Sirk Tuomas L., Translator. 
The Thirteen Books of Euclid’s Ele- 
ments. 3 volumes. Dover, 1956. $4.00 
each. 

A very worthwhile edition of Euclid’s 
Elements. Its principle value is probably 
the fact that it makes the important work 
available for teachers’ libraries. 


HEINEMAN, Evuis RicHarpD. Plane 
Trigonometry. 2nd edition. McGraw, 
1956. 179p. $3.75. 

This is a revision of a fairly popular text 


in Plane Trigonometry. The purpose of 
the revision was “teachability.” The prob- 





lem lists are completely new and very few 
changes in the developmental material. 


HENDERSON, KENNETH B. AND PIn- 
cry, R. E. Using Mathematics. Mc- 
Graw, 1956. $2.96 each. 


An attractive text with many good teach- 
ing aids. In the mind of the reviewer, 
there are definite weak spots in the treat- 
ment of the content, one of the worst being 
the over emphasis of zero as a placeholder 
with rather strong implications that it is 
not a number. 


HinpLe, Brooks. The Pursuit of 
Science in Revolutionary America, 
1735-1789. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1956. 410p. $7.50. 


This splendidly written, scholarly work 
is about the men who began the long 
climb up the scientific ladder in America, 
of how they demonstrated the favorable in- 
fluence that freedom has upon the growth 
of useful sciences and arts, and of their 
legacy of faith that science would flourish in 
America and be instrumental in advancing 
the wealth and happiness of the nation. 


MANNING, HENRY PARKER. Geome- 
try of Four Dimensions. Dover, 1956. 
348p. $3.95. 


This Dover edition of a book of long- 
standing merit makes the work available 
for wider use. The content is still of basic 
significance in the field of geometry. 


Moon, TRUMAN AND OTHERS. Mod- 
ern Biology rev. ed. Holt, 1956. 757p. 
$4.88. 


This book is beautifully printed, excellent- 
ly illustrated, and logically arranged. It is 
encyclopedic, however, and consequently 
superficial, and this may be the reason why 
many high school students of biology learn 
only to dislike it. 


NIELSEN, Kay Leo. Methods in 
Numerical Analysis. Macmillan, 1956. 
382p. $6.90. 


The field of numerical analysis is a rapid- 
ly developing field of mathematics. Basic 
information in this area has become es- 
sential for the scientist, mathematician, and 
engineer. This text is designed to give 
such information. 
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ORINGEL, Ropert S. Audio Control 
Handbook: For radio and television 


broadcasting. Hastings, 
$6.50. 

A valuable handbook for the person who is 
contemplating broadcast work. A “How- 
to-do-it.” It seems to be a complete though 
not wordy description of techniques. A 
good book for beginners. 


1956. 145p. 


Rees, Paut Kien. Analytic Geome- 
try. Prentice, 1956. 237p. $3.95. 

This book appears to be a careful de- 
velopment of the more or less traditionally 
standard content of a course in Analytic 
Geometry. 


SHvuTe, WILLIAM G. AND OTHERS. 
Elementary Algebra. American Book, 
1956. 488p. $3.20. 


This text appears to be very carefully 
written. There is an abundance of teaching 
aids and the content is well chosen and 
soundly developed. The format of the book 
is very attractive. 


SprrzeR, HERBERT FREDERICK. Prac- 
tical Procedures for Enriching Arith- 
metic. Webster, 1956. 224p. $4.32. 


Arithmetical teasers or puzzles intended 
for occasional but systematic use in ele- 
mentary grades. The grade levels are only 
approximate. Probably more useful in in- 
teresting the better rather than the poorer 
pupils. 


THORN, SAMUEL A. AND DUNCAN, 
Cart D. Let's Know How. Beckley, 
1956. 287p. 

Let’s Know How contains a storehouse 
of scientific knowledge in an easy to un- 
derstand form. Through an extensive use 
of color illustrations and the use of a story 
form of presentation, this book presents an 
interesting and stimulating series of science 
lessons for the average fifth grader. 


THoRN, SAMUEL A. AND DUNCAN, 
Cart D. Let’s Learn How. Beckley, 
1956. 287p. 

Let’s Learn How presents the basic 
facts of science in an interesting and easy 
to understand form. It would present an 
interesting challenge to a child on about 
a fifth grade level. 
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Social Science 

Atyea, Pau Ep¢arR AND BLANCHE 
R. Atyea. Fairhope, 1894-1954; the 
Story of a Single Tax Colony. Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press, 1956. 351p. 
$4.50. 

This book tells an interesting story con- 
cerning a little known single tax colony 
in Alabama. Much of the book is concerned 
with very detailed material. However one 
can arrive at a general conception of the 
assets and liabilities of this experimental 
community which set out to prove the 
philosophy of Henry George. 


Aronovicl, CAROL. Community 
Building. Doubleday, 1956. 354p. 
$7.50. 

This book emphasis the thesis that mod- 
ern towns and cities must reform themselves 
to meet the new social and technological 
pressures of our age. 


ASHLEY, Maurice. Marlborough. 
Macmillan, 1956. 144p. $1.50. 

This brief life of one of England’s great- 
est soldiers was first published in 1939 by 
a scholar who had served as Winston 
Churchill’s research assistant at the time he 
was working on the large life of his famous 
ancestor. This is intended only as a brief 
introduction. It makes a good addition to 
Macmillan’s Great Life Series now being 
published in this country. 


Barciay, IsaBEL. Worlds Without 
End. Doubleday, 1956. 352p. $3.95. 

A skillful combination of stories of great 
explorations with a description of the grad- 
ual extension of the world known to Eu- 
ropeans. Excellent supplementary reading 
for history and geography students of high 
school age. 


Bemis, SAMUEL FLacc. John Quincy 
Adams and the Union. Knopf, 1956. 
546p. $8.75. 

This takes up the life of John Quincy 
Adams at his campaign and election as 
President and completes his life. It fol- 
lows the author’s previous book, John 
Quincy Adams’ First Career. Like the 
previous volume it is both scholarly and 
readable, and avoids the adulation so char- 
acteristic of many biographies. A must for 
college libraries and very desirable for the 
adult general reader. 
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BowLes, CHESTER. American Poli- 
tics in a Revolutionary World. Harv- 


ard, 1956. 131p. $2.25. 


From his background knowledge of active 
politics and diplomacy, Mr. Bowles has 
drawn this interesting analysis of some as- 
pects of American politics. He shows that 
the real issue which faces us may not be 
recognized by those who speak most about 
politics. 

BUTTERFIELD, HERBERT. Napoleon. 
Macmillan, 1956. 143p. $1.50. 

A short, but good life of Napoleon first 
published in 1939 by one of England’s dis- 
tinguished historians. This is a volume in 
the “Great Lives Series” and is suitable for 
both school and college libraries. 


CLEMENT, MARGUERITE. In France. 
Viking, 1956. 15lp. $3.00. 

This description of France and its people 
is written in a simple friendly manner. It 
aims to cover the point that young people 
would be interested in—racial, cultural, 
and geographic as they make up the French 
way of living. The French point of view is 
well presented for high school readers in- 
terested in broadening their experiences with 
reading and travel. 


CocHRANE, WILLARD WESLEY AND 
C. S. BELL. The Economics of Con- 
sumption. McGraw, 1956. 481p. $6.50. 


This book includes material on the theory 
of consumer behavior, the expenditure ap- 
proach to consumer behavior, the consumer 
in the market, and the consumer outside the 
market. 


CopLey, Gorpon J. Going into the 
Past. Roy, 1956. 160p. $2.50. 


Archeology for young readers. The de- 
scriptions of the ages of stone, bronze, and 
iron are made in a manner to make the book 
of special value as a reference in high 
school courses in world history. 


DANIELS, WALTER M., ED. The Gov- 
ernment and the Farmer. Wilson, 
1956. 195p. $2.00. Reference Shelf, 
vol. 28, no. 5. 

Contains thirty reprinted articles on such 
topics as controversies surrounding past and 
present federal farm policies, agricultural 


surpluses, and parity and price support 
legislation. 


Fercuson, JoHN Henry AND D. E. 
McHenry. The American System of 
Government, 4th ed. McGraw, 1956. 
757p. $6.75. 

A well-known college text brought up-to- 
date and also changed in format. The new 


format, with its pictures, charts, etc., en- 
hance the value of this edition. 


GARDINER, CLINTON Harvey. Naval 
Power in the Conquest of Mexico. 
University of Texas, 1956. 253p. $4.95. 

A detailed and scholarly study of one 
important phase of Cortes’ conquest of Mon- 
tezuma’s city. The book will be of great in- 
terest to specialists in this period in Amer- 
ican history. 

GeyL, Pieter. Debates with His- 
torians. Philosophical, 1956. 241p. 


$7.50. 


Discussions of philosophies of history by 
a Butch historian who is probably Toynbee’s 
best known critic. Other historians dealt 
with in this book include: Ranke, Macaulay, 
Carlyle, Michelet, and Isaiah Berlin among 
contemporaries. 


GUERARD, ALBERT LEON. Napoleon 
I: A great life in brief. Knopf, 1956. 
199p. $2.50. 

This is another volume in Knopf’s “Great 
Lives in Brief” series. The advantage of 
these books is that they give scholarly ac- 
counts in a form suitable for the use of 
high school and undergraduate students. 
This well-written volume will tell about all 
most students will want to know about 
Napoleon, although there are many more 
bulky biographies. 


HALLock, Constance M. East from 
Burma. Friendship, 1956. 120p. $2.50. 

Brief account of cultural conditions and 
protestant activities in Southeast Asia. 

Hece., Georc WILHELM FRIEDRICH. 
Philosophy of History. Dover, 1956. 
457p. $1.75. 


The flood of inexpensive, quality paper- 
backs is certainly one of a teacher’s bless- 
ings today. This is a stout, well-printed 
edition of a classic in the philosophy of 
history. College teachers who wish to have 
their advanced students dig into the sub- 
ject will find it most useful. 
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Hession, CHARLES H. AND OTHERS. 
The Dynamics of the American Econ- 
omy. Knopf, 1956. 504p. $5.75. 

A book on economics as viewed from the 
sociological or institutional approach. The 
teacher of beginning economics should find 
this a valuable supplement to the traditional 
economics textbook. Students in integrated 
social science courses should make it their 
business to look into this work. 


HICKMAN, CHARLES ADDISON AND 
Kunn, M. H. Individuals, Groups, and 
Economic Behavior. Dryden, 1956. 
266p. $4.75. 

An excellent effort to show the use to 
which economists can put the subject of 
sociology and social psychology in push- 
ing forward the limits of economic knowl- 
edge. The book would be particularly good 
for integrated social science courses on the 
graduate level. 


Hirninc, Jacos Louis AND HIRNING, 
Ava L. Marriage Adjustment. Amer- 
ican Book, 1956. 456p. $5.00. 

Good as a college text but can be read 
with profit by others who are concerned 
with this very important topic. 

KELLER, WiiuiaM F. The Nation’s 
Advocate. University of Pittsburg 
Press, 1956. 45lp. $5.00. 

A scholarly biography of Henry Marie 
Brakenridge (1786-1871). The detailed ac- 
count of life, times and places gives under- 
standing and interest. Particularly valuable 
are the accounts of early Pittsburg, of life 
in the territory of Louisiana, his associa- 
tion with Andrew Jackson while Jackson was 
Governor of Florida, and of Brackenridge’s 
services as Federal Judge of Western Flor- 
ida. An excellent book for supplementary 
reading in United States History. 


LAMBERT, RICHARD STANTON. The 
World’s Most Daring Explorers. Ster- 
ling, 1956. 168p. $3.50. 


From the Norsemen to the conquerors of 
Mt. Everest some of the daring feats of his- 
tory are chronicled. On every page the ac- 
count is enhanced by excellent illustrative 
drawings. Good reference material for the 
middle and upper grades. 


Linp, ANDREW WILLIAM, ED. Race 
Relations in World Perspective. Uni- 
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versity of Hawaii Press, 1956. 507p. 
$6.00. 

This volume contains informative reports 
by nineteen social scientists and admin- 
istrators from various countries in which 
racial tensions are pressing, as presented to 
the 1954 conference on this subject in Hono- 
lulu. 

LINDEMAN, Epwarp CHrisTIAN. The 
Democratic Man: selected writings. 
Beacon, 1956. 390p. $5.00. 

The Democratic Man represents a dis- 
tinguished contribution to democratic thought 
and social action by one of the great twen- 
tieth century social philosophers, Edward 
C. Lindeman. The book is rich in insight 
into group work and democratic education. 
It is a “must” for the library of any con- 
temporary leader concerned with social 
change. 


MacDonaLp, Dwicut. The Ford 
Foundation: The Men and the Millions. 
Reynal & Company, 1956. 186p. $3.50. 

The “inside story” of a great philanthropic 
foundation; written in the bright, intimate 
style that characterizes the New Yorker, 
in which the book first appeared serially. 


MAXWELL, WILLIAM QUENTIN. Lin- 
coln’s Fifth Wheel. Longmans, 1956. 
372p. $5.00. 

The political history of the United States 
Sanitary Commission during and immedi- 
ately following the War Between the States. 
It is written simply for grade and high 
school as supplementary history material. 
The biographical notes appended add to its 
value. 


Mercer, BLaine E. The American 
Community. Random, 1956. 304p. 
$5.00. 

This book is an up-to-date analysis of the 
contemporary community; its structure and 
functioning, its culture, and its problems 
and conflicts. 


Natanson, Maurice. The Social Dy- 
namics of George H. Mead. Public 
Affairs, 1956. 102p. $2.50. 

This book is an attempt to reassess the 
character of Mead’s thought by a recon- 
struction and criticism of his views on so- 
cietal structure. It should be of special in- 
terest to those in the field of philosophy, 
sociology, and social psychology. 
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Norpskoc, JoHN ERIC AND OTHERS, 
ED. Analyzing Social Problems, rev. ed. 
Dryden, 1956. 580p. $5.50. 


This work has been designed to provide 
a perspective on the immediate problems of 
the individual, the family, the community 
and broader social groups. 


PaLMER, Rosert ROSWELL. A His- 
tory of the Modern World. Knopf, 
1956. 2nd ed. 945p. $8.00. 


A most reputable one-volume text re- 
vised after a period of six years. A well- 
written account with a good format in- 
cluding many desirable illustrations. 


ScANLON, Marion S. Trails of the 
French Explorers. Naylor, 1956. 79p. 
$2.50. 


A travel account, sometimes historical, 
sometimes current, which the author takes 
the reader along the routes followed by 
Johet and Marquette. Interesting reading— 
good photographs. 


SmitH, CHARLES Pace. James Wil- 
son, Founding Father, 1742-1798. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1956. 
426p. $7.50. 


Carefully documented and clearly written, 
this biography of a little known patriot is 
a contribution to an understanding of the 
beginnings of our nation. James Wilson 
was a lawyer, businessman, land speculator; 
but he was also a member of the Continental 
Congress, a leader in the Constitutional Con- 
vention, and an Association Justice of the 
first Supreme Court. 


STENDLER, CELIA B. Field Projects 
and Problems in Educational Sociology 
and Social Foundations of Education. 
Dryden, 1956. unp. $2.00. 

The suggested projects range almost from 
the elaboration of the obvious to those that 


should stimulate understanding even among 
the unthinking. 


SuLLIvAN, ALpystus MICHAEL. The 
Three Dimensional Man. Kenedy, 
1956. 297p. $4.00. 


It is the contention of the author that far 
too many busy men with critical faculties 
and the capacity for development are to- 
day hemmed in by specialization and the 
quest for security. 


Tart, DonaLp REED. Criminology. 
Macmillan, 1956. 3rd ed. 779p. $6.50. 


This edition of a popular textbook in 
criminology differs from the second edi- 
tion by a broader analysis of the causes of 
crime and by a lesser emphasis upon prisons. 
Much recent material. An excellent text- 
book for courses in crime and delinquency. 


TREVELYAN, GEorGE Macautay. [I- 
lustrated History of England. Long- 
mans, 1956. 758p. $7.50. 


Thirty years have passed since Trevelyan’s 
History of England was first published. In 
that time it has become the standard one 
volume work on English history. No school, 
college, or public library is complete with- 
out it. In honor of the author’s eightieth 
birthday, his publishers have brought out 
this handsome illustrated edition which 
many libraries and teachers will want to 
own. 


Waker, Eric A. The British Em- 
pire: Its structure and spirit, 1497- 
1953. 2nd ed. Harvard, 1956. 352p. 
$5.00. 


An excellent one volume history of the 
modern British Empire brought down to 
date. It is no easy task to treat a subject 
so diverse as the British Empire and Com- 
monwealth in a_ single book, and Mr. 
Walker’s success in doing so makes this 
new edition most welcome. 


Wepcwoop, CICELY VERONICA. 
Oliver Cromwell. Macmillan, 1956. 
144p. $1.50. 


Miss Wedgwood is one of the most com- 
petent historians of the 17th century. This 
small, well-written volume on Cromwell gives 
both high school and college students a 
good biography. The cost of books in the 
“Great Lives Series” is low so that many 
school libraries should be able to acquire 
the entire set. 
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WoopwortH, GEORGE WALKER. 
The Detroit Money Market, 1934-1955. 


University of Michigan Press, 1956. 
297p. $5.00. 

This book is a descriptive study of bank- 
ing trends in the Detroit area over the past 
few decades. The subject is highly tech- 
nical and of particular interest to bankers 
and experts in money and banking. The 
basic importance of the Federal Reserve 
System to our economy is manifested 
throughout the study. 


ZiERER, CLIFFORD Maynarp. Cali- 
fornia and the Southwest. Wiley, 1956. 
376p. $11.25. 

Thirty-two authors have contributed one 
or more chapters each to a_ systematic 
geography of the southwest. The leading 
role of California is recognized. The book 
will be highly useful as a reference, or as 
a textbook at the college level. 


Textbooks 


ALEXANDER, WILLIAM MARVIN AND 
Hatverson, P. M. Effective Teaching 
in Secondary Schools. Rinehart, 1956. 
5964p. $5.75. 

EFFECTIVE TEACHING IN SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS is an excellent textbook. 
Written by thoroughly qualified instructors, 
the emphasis in the book is upon the teacher. 
The book is well adapted to methods 
courses on the secondary level. The authors 
consider the teaching-learning process, or- 
ganizing the classroom for learning, guiding 
group learning for experiences, guiding in- 
dividual learners, and the teacher's role 
in planning and improving instruction. The 
appendix is helpful and includes historical 
films, recordings, and a classified list of 
education publications as well as a typical 
unit. 


Ames, MAurRICE UMSCHWEIF AND 
OTHERS. Science in Today's World. 
Prentice, 1956. 280p. $3.32. 


Introductory general science text in six 
“Cycles” (health, food, body, water, the 
earth, air and weather) of three “Problems” 
each. Liberal teaching aids, and _illustra- 
tions—with the finest color plates we have 
seen in any text. 
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BeLLaMy, RAMOND FLAvIUS AND 
oTHERS. A Preface to the Social 
Sciences. McGraw, 1956. 532p. $6.50. 


This is one of the better efforts to pro- 
duce a good textbook for beginning social 
science courses. It limits its subject mat- 
ter so that superficiality is avoided, and the 
subjects which are covered are done in an 
interesting manner. 


Brooks, STEWARD M. Basic Facts of 
General Chemistry. Saunders, 1956. 
354p. $4.75. 

A short course in chemistry. In addition 
to introductory general chemistry, sections 
on calloids, organic and biochemistry are 
included. The author, in his effort to make 
the book brief and simple, has been forced 
to some extent to suffer some loss in scien- 
tific accuracy and in up-to-date treatment. 
A laboratory manual accompanies the text. 


CRESSMAN, GEORGE RIGHTER AND 
Benpa, H. W. Public Education in 
America. Appleton, 1956. 480p. $5.00. 


Public Education in America is intended 
as a first course in education for under- 
graduates. The authors review the Amer- 
ican school system, the profession of teach- 
ing, the education process and the child, 
education and society, and develop a look 
to the future. Here the authors have at- 
tempted to present both sides of many issues. 


Gist, Noet Pitts AND HALBERT, 
L. A. Urban Society. Crowell, 1956. 
Ath edition. 513p. $5.50. 


Good revision of one of the best and most 
popular college text in the field of com- 
munity study. 


Goop, Harry GEHMAN. A History 
of American Education. Macmillan, 
1956. 570p. $6.00. 


The present volume represents no startling 
departure from the usual pattern of a his- 
tory of American education. It places more 
emphasis on developments of the past 50 
years than do most and the illustrations are 
grouped together, but otherwise the story is 
told in the usual straightforward manner. 
The book might serve as a readable text for 
a beginning course in the subject. 




















Moopy, WILLIAM VAUGHAN AND 
Lovett, Ropert M. A History of Eng- 
lish Literature, 7th ed. Scribner, 1956. 
587p. $3.00. 

This is the seventh edition of the famous 
text that over a period of more than fifty 
years has proved its extraordinary value. 
As Professor Millett makes clear in his 
prefaces, through successive revisions it 
has come to reflect the best information and 
judgment of many expert scholars. The 
great improvement in the present edition is 
to be found in the chapter on “Twentieth 
Century Literature.” 


ORGAN, TRoy WILSON, ED. The Ex- 
amined Life. Houghton, 1956. 404p. 
$5.00. 

Here is another introduction to philosophy 
consisting of a number of extracts from the 
various well-known philosophers arranged 
under topical headings and with introduc- 
tions and “Suggestions for Thought” by the 
editor. Each section ends with a supple- 
mentary bibliography. The book might con- 
ceivably serve as a text for an introductory 
course in philosophy provided that it was 
taught by a teacher thoroughly familiar 
with the writers quoted. 


O’Rourke, Epwarp W. Marriage 
and Family Life. Newman Foundation, 
University of Illinois, 1956. 245p. 
$3.00. 

A text of special interest for sociology 


classes at Roman Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities. 


Ross, ARNOLD MARSHALL. Soci- 
ology: The Study of Human Relations. 
Knopf, 1956. 589p. $8.00. 


Exceptionally interesting text for intro- 
ductory college sociology classes. Emphasis 
is on clarity and simplicity without over- 
simplification. 


TURNER, CLAIR ELSMERE. Personal 
and Community Health. 10th ed. Mos- 
by, 1956. 660p. $4.75. 


This revision brings a fine textbook up-to- 
date. It is rich in illustrations. The con- 
tent is accurate and adequate. Discussion 
questions and references at the close of 
each chapter add much to the value. 





List 

ALLEN, CHarLes M. Combating the 
Dropout Problem. Science Research 
Assoc., 1956. 48p. $1.00. 

Brooks, STEwarT M. Selected Ex- 
periments in General Chemistry. 
Saunders, 1956. 113p. $2.00. 

Byrn, DeLtmont K., ED. How to 
Create Your Career. National Voca- 
tional Guidance Assoc., 1956. 32p. 30 
cents. 

DLA GERKEN, C. AND ALICE KEMP. 
Make Your Study Hours Count. 
Science Research Assoc., 1956. 42p. 
50 cents. 

DickMAN, HENRIETTE L. AND OTH- 
ERS. Basic French. Ginn, 1956. 407p. 
$4.00. 

Gates, Doris. Helping Children Dis- 
cover Books. Science Research Assoc., 
1956. 50p. 50 cents. 

How to Visit Colleges. National Vo- 
cational Guidance Assoc., 1954. 24p. 
25 cents. 

Montacu, ASHLEY. Modern Man. 
Science Research Assoc., 1956. 48p. 
60 cents. 

NVGA Bibliography of Current Oc- 
cupational Literature. National Voca- 
tional Guidance Assoc., 1956. 40p. 
$1.00. 

Open Doors: A Report on Five Sur- 
veys. Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 1956. 45p. 50 cents. 

Piers, Marta. How to Work with 
Parents. Science Research Assoc., 1956. 
44p. $1.00. 

SANTAYANA, GEORGE. Character and 
Opinion in the United States. Double- 
day, 1956. (Anchor Books) 144p. 75 
cents. 

THorPE, L. P. AND OTHERS. Teach- 
er’s Handbook. Science Research. As- 
soc., 1956. 48p. 35 cents. 

WELLs, KENNETH A. Guide to Good 


Leadership. Science Research Assoc., 
1956. 50p. 50 cents. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION 
IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


by RAYMOND E. CALLAHAN 
Washington University 


“A superbly planned book that provides an excellent under- 
standing of the nature and trends of American education. You 
are to be complimented for producing it.”—T. Hillway, Colo- 
rado State College 


“Callahan’s An Introduction to Education in American So- 
ciety is well written: in style, content and coverage. The stu- 
dent as well as the teacher of education should have absolutely 
no difficulty in grasping the foundations of American educa- 
tion as it operates in American culture. It is more than a text 
in the introduction to education: it is a history, a foundation, 
a philosophy, and an interpretation of education in our society, 
without listing dates and movements.”—Robert Hunter, South- 
ern University 


“The inter-disciplinary approach and the inclusion of sub- 
stantial selections usually found only in separate books of 
readings make this an unusually useful text.”—Pierre D. Lam- 


bert, Boston College 
61, x 9Y%, 484 pp. $5.50 text 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


501 Madison Avenue College Department New York 22 











THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 
by ArTHUR T. JERSILD, Teachers College, Columbia University 
This significant new book focuses attention on the adolescent as a 
person, and on his attempt to understand and accept himself. This 
theme unifies the major emphases: (1) on objective facts and find- 
ings, (2) on the growing concept of self, and (3) on the relation of 
adolescence to all stages of development. The author’s concern for 
the subjective gives the book personal as well as academic impact. 


Published January 1957. 
MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN EDUCATION 


by J. H. Braprorp and H. Stewart Morepock, Sacramento State 
College 

This comprehensive book, by a professor of education and a profes- 
sor of mathematics, is designed to aid teachers in understanding the 
principles and the practice of valid measurement and evaluation tech- 
niques. Suitable for diverse instruction programs and school cur- 
ricula, the book is an excellent guide and reference because of its 
complete coverage, intelligent balance between theory and applica- 
tion, and extensive glossary of technical terms. 


Ready Spring 1957 
CREATIVE AND MENTAL GROWTH —Third Edition 


by VikToR LOWENFELD, Pennsylvania State University 


This practical guide for art teachers is now applicable to secondary 
as well as elementary schools. New chapters in this third edition in- 
clude: Grading the Child’s Product, the Meaning of Discipline in the 
Classroom, Coloring and Workbooks and Art Education, Adolescent 
Art, the Gifted Child, and Therapeutic Aspects of Art Education. 
Ready Spring 1957 


DEVELOPING A HIGH-SCHOOL CORE PROGRAM 
by Lucize L. Lurry, Supervisor of the Core Program, Board of Edu- 
cation of Prince George’s County, Marlboro, Maryland 
and Exsir J. ALBerty, The Ohio State University 

This practical, knowledgeable book covers the philosophical and 
psychological basis of the core program, while emphasizing its spe- 
cific purposes, structure and technique. Numerous examples from 
the classroom indicate how the core program can develop successfully 
with the cooperation of administrator, teacher and pupil. 


Ready Spring 1957 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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ADMINISTERING THE PEOPLE’S SCHOOLS 
By Avpert L. Ayars, Education Director, Hill & Knowlton. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Education. In press 

\ very readable, practical approach to school administration intended both as a handbook 


for the novice in school administration and as a reference for superintendents and principals. 
It is highly recommended as a supplemental text in administration courses. 


TOWARD BETTER PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


By Haroip W. Bernarp, Extension Division, Oregon State System of Higher 

Education. New Second Edition. 466 pages, $5.50 
Revised and updated, this new text presents the practical principles of positive mental 
hygiene, citing the psychological justification of the principles. Emphasis is on the ap- 
plication of mental hygiene principles to help individuals achieve efficiency, happiness, 
harmoniousness, and fullness in their daily living. Part I deals with the meaning and sig- 
nificance of mental health. Part II stresses the problems of college students. Part III shows 
how the adjusting process continues after formal school life. 


. . . 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION: Student and Beginning Teaching 
By CLype Knapp and Ann E. Jewett, University of Illinois. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation. 316 pages, 
$4.75 
This new text for the senior physical education major describes characteristics of the over- 
all job of teaching physical education. It begins with an orientation to the field, discussing 
career opportunities and professional problems, and presents detailed guidance on student 
teaching. Attention is given to teaching physical education through the class, intramural 
and extramural programs, as well as problems especially important to beginning teachers. 


METHODS OF TEACHING BUSINESS SUBJECTS 
By Hersert A. Tonne, New York University; ESTELLE PopHam, Hunter Col- 
lege; and M. HeRBerT FREEMAN, New Jersey State Teachers College. Gregg 
Professional Series. Second Edition. 512 pages, $5.00 





This newly revised popular methods volume presents basic principles of teaching all the 
major business subjects. The book stresses similarity of the basic methods, but differentiates 
between their application to skill subjects and general business subjects. Illustrative ma- 
terial has been expanded and more attention given to classroom management and teacher- 
pupil planning. Materials have been brought up to date to cover the new teacher’s manual 
in shorthand, typewriting and transcription. 
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